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Tell the President If he has any poverty 
left over from some other place to please 
send It down here. It’s better than us moun- 
tain folks has been used to. 

And the man lives in the heart of the 
Appalachian area. 


CORRECTION OP VOTE 
Mr. HAIPERN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
25 I requested unanimous consent to 
correct a rollcall. I asked that I be re- 
corded as being present and voting "yea” 
on rollcall No. 104. I was referring to 
rollcall 105 on final passage of H.R. 8122 
authorizing appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission for which I 
was present and voted “yea” and not 
referring to rollcall 104 for yhich I was 
not present, having been temporarily and 
unavoidably called away from the House 
Chamber. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the permanent Rec- 
ord and Journal be corrected accord- 
ingly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? ^ 

There was no obj ection. 


THE DOMINICAN CRISIS AND THE 

inter-American system ■' 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse], is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

(Mr. MORSE asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, just a few 
moments ago I obtained a copy of this 
evening’s Washington Star, and on the 
front page of the Star are two stories 
of particular relevance to the remarks 
that I shall make in a few moments. 

The first is a report of a background 
briefing, attributed to key U.S. officials 
without further identification, in which 
they seek to explain the conduct of the 
United States in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and indicate that criticism is unin- 
formed. In the course of this particular 
report it is stated ; 

The critics have attacked the American 
actions on three main grounds : ( 1 ) That the 
OAS should have been consulted and there 
should have been no unilateral ti.S. inter- 
vention; (2) there was no need for such a 
large force as the more than 20,000 marines 
and paratroopers sent to the Dominican 
Republic; (3) the intervention was impul- 
sive. 

On the same page there appears a re- 
port of an interview conducted by Secre- 
tary of State Rusk in which he told the 
news conference “that the question of 
a standby military force for the OAS 
would be discussed by a meeting of for- 
eign ministers of the hemisphere which 
convenes here tomorrow.” 

I bring these stories to the attention of 
the House because they have relevance to 
the remarks 1 will make. 

I would like to go into a little bit of 
background of this matter. I speak on 
behalf of some of our colleagues, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ells- 
worth], the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Horton], the gentleman from Mary- 


land [Mr. Mathias], and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ReidI. 

We have been, as many Americans 
have been, deeply concerned with the 
situation in the Dominican Republic, and 
have conscientiously sought to anal- 
yze the situation in a constructive way 
which might contribute to the national 
good. As a part of this effort, the state- 
ment which we have prepared was taken 
by myself and the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Ellsworth] yesterday, to the 
Department of State where we gave a top 
oflacial of the Department an, opportunity 
to review it. 

It is highly coincidental that the re- 
port which appears in this evening’s Star 
followed so closely on the heels of the 
meeting of last evening at the Depart- 
ment of State. -But I would like to point 
out clearly that if the anonymous State 
Department ofBcials were referring to 
my colleagues and myself in this state- 
ment of justification, they missed the 
mark. First, we have not criticized, nor 
do we intend to criticize, the adminis- 
tration on any of the grounds set forth 
in the story in this evening’s Star which 
I quoted lor the Record. We do not state 
that the OAS should have been con- 
sulted. We do suggest that the OAS 
should have been informed. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I compliment the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts on this report, and join with 
him in his remarks. I think the key 
point he is alluding to here, in the first 
place, is not critcism of the actions that 
the administration took in regard to the 
Dominican Republic, but a criticism of 
how they were carried out. Specifically 
he is alluding to the failure, which in 
my judgment was indefensible, to inform 
the OAS of the action that the United 
States was planning to take with regard 
to the landing of troops in the Domini- 
can Republic. 

I would ask the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts if he could not comment on 
information which I believe he has 
touching on the point of whether or not 
the U.S. Government Informed the OAS 
before taking action. It is my under- 
standing that our Government did not 
do so. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. In this regard I can 
only say that our statement that the 
OAS was not Informed before the opera- 
tion got underway was based on a re- 
liable report by a top offlcial of the U.S. 
administration. 

Mr. REID of New York. Has there 
been any report that led you to believe 
there was any substantive reason why we 
should not or could not have informed 
the OAS particularly in light of the fact 
that President Kennedy not only was able 
to inform the OAS with regard to cer- 
tain projected actions relative to the 
Cuban missile crisis but was able to ob- 
tain actual agreement? Is there any 
reason that you know of why w^ could 
not at least have picked up the telephone? 

Mr. MORSE. In this regard, let me 
say to the gentleman that an explanation 
of the failure was made but it did not 
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seeiri to me to be a satisfactory explana- 
tion. However, I point out to the gentle- 
man that in my view, the two situations 
are somewhat different — ^the October 
1962 missile crisis and the present Do- 
minican situation. However, I do feel 
strongly as the gentleman does, that it 
would have been proper and feasible to 
have notified the OAS before the troops 
landed. 

’The second criticism to which the ad- 
ministration has responded is that there 
should have been no unilateral U.S. inter- 
vention. In this regard, let me make it 
clear that we do not dispute the necessity 
of the intervention. We agree that the 
United States, indeed any nation, would 
be justified in extending protection to 
their own citizens who are in danger in 
foreign uprisings. We also agree that in 
view of the statements made by the 
President as to the imminence of a Com- 
munist takeover, our action, the action of 
the United States, was a necessary 
response. 

Third, the administration claims that 
its critics have attacked American ac- 
tions on the ground that there was no 
need for such a large force of more than 
20,000 marines and paratroopers in the 
Dominican Republic. We do not criticize 
the number of troops. Rather we criti- 
cize the failure of the administration 
properly to explain to the American peo- 
ple and to the world why that number 
was necessary. 

Last, a criticism which is referred to 
in this article is that the Intervention was 
Impulsive. It is not our suggestion that 
the Intervention was impulsive. Quite to 
the contrary. We indicate that the ac- 
tion was justified and certainly immedi- 
ate action was essential if the lives of 
American citizens were to be protected. 

So with this background, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to share with the House the 
thoughts of the five Members, my four 
colleagues and myself, on the Dominican 
crisis and more especially on the effect 
that the Dominican crisis will have on 
our inter-American system and our re- 
lations with our sister Republics in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I will also discuss what are, I believe, 
hopefully constructive recommenda- 
tions which have, in part, been endorsed 
by the Secretary of State, and the de- 
vices whereby the Organization of 
American States can be strengthened so 
as to avoid the kinds of situations we 
are presently experiencing. 

’The current Caribbean crisis has two 
vitally important aspects. ’The first is 
the search for a stable, progressive, 
democratic and Independent govern- 
ment in the Dominican Republic. This 
aspect is dramatic and well-publicized. 

The second and equally important as- 
pect of the Dominican crisis has been 
less publicized. It is the impact of the 
crisis on the Organization of American 
States and the future of collective se- 
curity in the hemisphere. 

The drama and pace of events in the 
Dominican Republic must not be al- 
lowed to obscure the most vital long- 
range need of the hemisphere — an inter- 
national structure within which the 
growing political and economic strength 
of the Latin American nations can ac- 
crue to the benefit of tjie hemisphere as 
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a whole. The greatest immediate test 
Of U.S. statesmanship is whether it can 
prevent preoccupation with the crisis of 
the present from undermining its com- 
mitment to the future of the hemisphere. 

The Inter-American Conference of 
the Organization of American States, 
which was to have met i^t week in Elo 
de Janeiro, and has been postponed, will 
nonetheless convene in the wake of the 
Donilnican crisis whenever it does meet. 
That crisis and the part that the United 
States was required to play in it wiU in- 
evitably affect the process in inter- 
American relations which, has been so 
painstakingly promoted over the past 30 
years, unless the fudmlnlstration acts to 
make a new, lasting and unequivocal 
commitment to a mutual system of 
hemispheric defense. 

At the Conference, and in prep- 
arations for it, the administration will 
have an excellent opportunity to em- 
brace the concept of an OAS strong 
enough to remove any reason for future 
imllaterai action in the hemisphere on 
the part of any American nation. The 
fundamental principles of the inter- 
American system demand the true com- 
mitment of all to coll^tive security. 
Never should the OAS be treated as an 
ihstrument which any of its members 
can use or ignore at Its own convenience. 

The United States and all nations are 
justified In extending protection to their 
own citizens endangered in foreign up- 
risings. The first phase of U.S. opera- 
tions in the Dominican crisis reflected 
this just concern. 

Neither the United states nor any 
nation of the Organization of American 
States can afford the establishment of 
another Communist dictatorship in this 
hemisphere — nor can any membeir of 
the OAS^ afford to stand Idly by while 
an effort is made toward that end. Its 
quick action in the face of potential 
Communist conquest in the chaos of the 
Dominican revolt demonstrates that the 
admihlstration understands this. And 
even though their position has occa- 
sionally been obscured, the liatln Ameri- 
can nations also know that the E5>read 
Of communism cannot tolerated in 
this hemisphere. Their votes and their 
Comrilents In the OAS have reflected a 
genuine understanding of the need for 
action in the Dominican crisis. 

But oh the other hand the adminis- 
tration can help to build the strength, 
of the inter-American system only if it 
fully appreciates the depth of and the 
reasons for the equally genuine Latin 
American concern over recent U.S. ac- 
tions in the Caribbean. The most valu- 
able asset in hemispheric relations is the 
capacity to see ourselves as others see 
us — to view pur jioUcy from Latin eyes. 
From this i)erspe<jtive there are at least 
five legitim at© concerns over U.S. policy 
in the Dominican Republic or, more par- 
ticularly, over the implementation of 
U.S. policy. Each may directly effect 
the confidence with which Latin govern- 
ments will greet U.S. professions of sup- 
port for coUective security in the hemi- 
sphere. 

First. The faUiu’e to inform the OAS 
of U.S. intervention before it was under- 
way was an inse:nsitive bver^ht. The 


adndntstratlon has repeatedly stressed 
tha; time was precious and that it could 
not afford to wait for an OAS decision. 
Let *it be agreed that this made OAS 
agrifement to the U.S. action unpractical 
befeue the fact. 

Atthough President Kennedy was able 
to I Secure OAS support for the naval 
quarantine in the 1962 Cuban missile 
crisfe in less than 24 hours, it is clear 
tha ; the administration could not have 
wai ed this long in the current crisis. 
But ■ at the very least, it could have in- 
fonaed the OAS of its intentions before 
they^ were implemented. The OAS could 
have been told that we were going to send 
the Marines in, that we would prefer to 
wai; for an OAS decision but time did 
not ‘allow, and that we hoped that a 
forr e authorized by the OAS — which in 
all Bkelihood would have included U.S. 
tones — could assume responsibility at 
the earliest possible moment. 

This course might not have been fully 
satisfactory either, but it would have 
prodded evidence of our good intentions. 
Th<! course the administration followed 
seemed, to many Latin Americans, tan- 
tan ount to saying to the rest of the 
hemisphere that we did not really care 
what they thought. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will 'the gentleman yield? 

Iv [r . MORSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

NB-. REID of New York. Would not 
the gentleman agree there were perhaps 
two courses of action we could have fol- 
lowed; one, we discussed the Importance 
of informing the OAS of the action we 
were going to take; and a second pos- 
sible course in addition to the first would 
have been to request the OAS to send 
obsinvers with our forces as they went 
ashore. This could have been done very 
proftiptly. 

Mr. MORSE. I think either one of 
the suggestions of the gentleman would 
have been a more correct course of 
act .on. 

The difference between notification 
anc; nonnotification may seem subtle to 
ma iy but it is of paramount Importance 
in maintaining the psychological atmos- 
phere of mutual trust and confidence 
witoln which real political and economic 
progress is possible throughout the hem- 
Ispliere. 

Second. The vast number of U.S. 
tro>ps used seems disproportionate to 
the need. The latest reports indicate 
that there have been 23,000 U.S. troops 
in iJanto Domingo. 

Ihtin Americans understandably tend 
to i^uate the contemporary U.S. actions 
witb U.S. intervention hi the Caribbean 
area earlier in the century — interven- 
tion broadly resented throughout Latin 
An erica. The United States landed 
sizable contingents of troops in Panama 
in 1903, hi Cuba in 1906, in Mexico in 
1914, in Haiti in 1915, in the Dominican 
Republic in 1916, and in Nicaragua in 
19S 7. On some occasions the troops re- 
mained for many years. But there were 
fewer U.S. forces used hi all of these epi- 
sodes combined than in the current Do- 
mtllcan crisis. 

It has not been made clear why a force 
of this size is necessary. Perhaps the 

, u .::V , , 


Immediate threat demanded it; perhaps “ 
the admhiistration has desired to deter 
other Caiitro-backed efforts through a 
determined demonstration of purpose. 
Some, but certainly not ail, of the 23,000 
were required to facilitate the withdraw- 
al of the 4,000 civilians evacuated from 
the Island during the first phase of U.S. 
operations. In any event, further clari- 
fication of the need of a U.S. presence 
in such numbers is essential. Without 
a persuasive explanation, Latin American 
fears will; iierslst. We must always re- 
mettiber that the exercise of North 
American' military strenirth which serves 
as a protective sliield for the hemisphere 
may, to Latin Americaiui, be reminiscent 
of a paternalism which they had hoped 
had ended long ago. 

Third. The U.S. presentation of the 
imminent; dangers of Communist capture 
of the Dominican revolution has not been 
sufficientliy documented to gain full and 
unquestioning support. Latin Americans 
frequently believe that the United States 
is unduly ; a,nxious to ascribe Communist 
direction ito any popular manifestations 
of the social and ecpnoraic revolution in 
Tvhich the entire continent is absorbed. 
It is vital,: therefore, for the United States 
to document with precision the evidence 
which prbves its case in any instance 
where it either asks for multilateral ac- 
tion or feels it must act alone in the face 
of Communist efforts in the hemisphere. 

The implementation of administration 
policy in the Dominican crisis has created 
questions In Latin America — questions 
which more careful ex;planation could 
have avoided. The suddenness with 
which this purpose of U.S. intervention 
was changed from protecting U.S. lives 
to preventing a Communist takeover in- 
evitably raised some doubts in Latin 
minds. Identification oC 58 Communists 
in the rebel movement, including some 
with Cuban training, certainly justifies 
the need for concern, but it does not serve 
as proof to skeptical eyes of the need for 
a massive intervention by the United 
States.. : . 

It is neither necessary nor possible to 
convince ;all who doubt U.S. motives or 
wisdom of the factual basis of our pol- 
icies. BUt the public presentation of the 
case should be made — and it should be 
full, consiistent, and unemotional. 

Fourth:. U.S. policy has regrettably 
been accompanied by occasional ten- 
dencies toward the patronizing attitude 
to which! the Latin Americain have be- 
come understandably sensitive through 
the long history of hemispheric relations. 
Particularly in times of stress U.S. 
spokesmen must be doubly careful not to 
use ambiguous language which may lead 
to misunderstanding. 

During; the Dominican crisis ofiBcial 
U.S. pronouncements hewe permitted two 
unfortunate Interpretations: First, that 
because df Latin irusufiiclencies, only the 
United Sta.tes can jidequately protect the 
hemisphere and its peoples; second, that 
there is tomething noble about U.S. in- 
terventlo;n. 

Two examples will suffice. First, 
when Ahibassador Harriman, one of our 
Nation’s most highly respected states- 
men, left Santiago, Chile, on May 7 he 
was reported to have said: 
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Presidejit Jplinsoxi should never again be 
put in the position of having to act unilat- 
erally to protect the security of the 
hemisphere against Communist subversion. 

The choice of language was unfor- 
tunate because it allowed, by inference, 
unintended criticism of the Latin Amer- 
icans — ^in the sense that they had some- 
how placed the U.8. President in this 
unenviable position. What appears to 
be an effort to fix blame is one of the 
most common obstacles to agrreement 
when crises occur.. In Inter-American 
relations the result can be disastrous. 

On May .3, at the AFL-CIO building, 
the President nostalgically referred to a 
favorite quotation of his childhood from 
the 19th century Massachusetts Senator, 
George Frisbie Hoar. The passage 
read; 

I have seen the glories of art and archi- 
tecture, and mountain and river; I have seen 
the sunset on the Jungfrau, and the full 
moon rise over Mont Blanc. But the fairest 
vision on which these eyes ever looked was 
the flag of my country In a foreign land. 

The President, no doubt, meant only 
to convey his pride in the willingness of 
U.S. boys to risk their lives in a just 
cause. But the statement, in the im- 
mediate context of the Dominican crisis, 
may give rise to the fears and fearsome 
memories of Latin peoples. To them the 
thought of the U.S. flag in a foreign land 
is vividly reminiscent of the gunboat 
diplomacy of U.S. policy in the first part 
Of this century. Today’s pride in coun- 
try has little in common with the less 
restrained nationalism of a less compli- 
cated age, but we must not assume that 
this is clear to all. 

Fifth. The administration has unin- 
tentionally encouraged the impression 
that it has only limited confidence In 
the OAS, even after the Organization 
had assumed significant responsibility in 
the Dominican crisis, After landing its 
forces the United States encouraged the 
GAS to act. The OAS did act by send- 
ing a special mission to Santo Domingo 
to work for stability, but subsequent ac- 
tions may have led many Latin Ameri- 
cans to question the depth of U.S. sin- 
cerity in encouraging the OAS to under- 
take responsibility in the crisis. 

First. On May 14, in the U.N Se- 
curity Council the United States voted 
In favor of a U.N. mission to the Domini- 
can Republic In the eyes of many Latin 
^ericans. Including most of the mem- 
bers of the OAS mission, there was no 
need for a U.N. mission because the OAS 
had ^umed responsibility. A U.S. ab- 
stention at the U.N. might have been 
better evidence of the faith of our Gov- 
ernment in the regional defense system 
of the hemisphere. 

Second. On May 16, the United States, 
without prior consultation with the OAS, 
^nt its own mission to the Dominican 
Republic to seek stability. While the 
presence of Messers. Bundy, Mann 
Vapce, and Vaughn no doubt under- 
scored the determination of the adminis- 
tration in finding a just and lasting set- 
tlement of the crisis, it also may have 
further undermined the effectiveness of 
the OAS mission. 


After the arrival of both the U.N. and 
U.S. missions, the OAS mission resigned. 

The Elsenhower, Kennedy, and John- 
son administrations have all sought to 
strengthen the machinery of the OAS to 
deal with the subtle but very real threat 
which Communist subversion presents to 
the hemisphere. The Dominican crisis, 
by demonstrating the need for greater 
speed in the reaction time of the Organi- 
zation, may in one sense have had a 
positive effect in this direction. But the 
Implementation of U.S. policy, as de- 
scribed above, may have had the opposite 
effect by raising serious doubts in Latin 
America over our sincerity when we 
plead for a strengthened system of col- 
lective security. 

We feel confident that the people of the 
United States will support the adminis- 
tration at the forthcoming Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference in its efforts to minimize 
the long-range effects of the unilateral 
U.S. intervention in the Dominican Re- 
public and to maximize the opportunities 
to build a stronger Inter-American sys- 
tem. 

If the United States is passive and 
apathetic toward proposals to strengthen 
the capacity of the OAS to meet threats 
to hemispheric security through collec- 
tive action, the Latin American nations 
may lose all confidence in U.S. inten- 
tions. The results would be cata- 
strophic. Every aspect of U.S. relations 
within the hemisphere would be sub- 
ject to the most profound suspicion and 
distrust. Most importantly, the United 
States might deny itself the opportunity 
to be identified with the broad social 
and economic revolution throughout the 
hemisphere and might no longer have 
the opportunity to encourage that revo- 
lution in directions which conduce to- 
ward stable and progressive democracy. 

If, on the other hand, the United 
States welcomes proposals to strengthen 
the capacity of the OAS to meet threats 
to the peace of the hemisphere through 
a system of mutual security, the adverse 
effects of the Dominican situation may 
be minimized and the capacity to meet 
future crises Increased. Many Latin 
Americans construe U.S. policy in the 
Dominican crisis as a lack of commit- 
ment to the multilateral approach to 
problems in the hemisphere, as a lack of 
confidence in our Latin American part- 
ners. The United States must leave no 
doubt that its commitment to the multi- 
lateral approach is unabated and unqual- 
ified. We must embrace the concept of 
a much-strengthened OAS with the ca- 
pacity to act, to act swiftly, and to act 
decisively. 

The Inter-American Conference will 
afford an extraordinary opportunity to 
do so. In fact, the Conference was orig- 
inally called at the initiative of Latin 
Governments to discuss changes to 
strengthen the OAS in the field of eco- 
nomic matters. The meetings of the 
OAS Ministers on the Dominican crisis 
have indicated clearly that the Latin 
Americans desire to strengthen the Or- 
ganization so that no nation will feel 
required to act alone to preserve hemi- 
spheric security. In fact, the process of 
changing the U.S. "presence” in the Do- 


minican Republic to an OAS “presence” 
may be a natural prelude to further in- 
stitutional steps to strengthen the 
Organization. 

The United States should welcome and 
support OAS reforms which might in- 
clude the following: 

First. The Foreign Ministers could be 
required to meet at least annually and 
not only under crisis conditions. At 
present they meet in emergencies or in 
very infrequent Inter-American Confer- 
ences. The last regularly scheduled In- 
ter-American Conference was in 1954. 

Second. The existing Inter-American 
Peace Committee could be given ex- 
panded authority to act to avoid the use 
of force between members through the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. At 
present this Committee, which operates 
only to moderate between members in 
dispute, cannot even do this without the 
approval of both disputing parties. It 
might be beneficial to make its opera- 
tions more flexible by permitting its In- 
volvement upon the approval of any 
single member, by encouraging its in- 
volvement in situations where disputes 
can be anticipated and by providing it 
a modest operating budget. 

Third. A new permanent Security 
Committee could be created to act with 
speed and authority in any instance 
where elements external to the hemis- 
phere, a dispute between members, or 
events within any member’s territory di- 
rectly jeopardize the security of the 
hemisphere. The existing Peace Com- 
mittee serves only to encourage the 
peaceful settlement of disputes between 
two members. There should also be a 
permanent committee which represents 
the OAS foreign ministers, and which 
working in conjimctlon with the Secre- 
tary General, can claim jurisdiction in 
any crisis which threatens the security 
of the hemisphere. It could act in ad- 
of a full meeting of the Foi-elgn 
Ministers and subsequently could super- 
vise the execution of their decisions, 
^ch a committee might have obviated 
the U.S. conclusion that the OAS could 
not have acted with sufficient speed to 
prevent a calamity in the Dominican 
Republic. 

Fourth. ’The Secretariat of the OAS 
could be greatly strengthened in author- 
ity and function. Including the right of 
the Swretary General to help initiate 
limited action in the peacekeeping field 
in advance of a meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters. At present the powers of the 
Secretary General and the Secretariat 
are extremely limited. The requirement 
for speed, which was so evident in the 
Dominican crisis, suggests greater au- 
thority for the permanent staff to act in 
conjunction with a new Security Com- 
mittee in anticipation of early approval 
by the Foreign Ministers. Obviously the 
office and person of the Secretary Gen- 
eral must retain the full confidence of 
each member that his actions will be in 
the interest of all. 

Fifth. A small, permanent OAS peace- 
keeping force could be created for use in 
disputes between members or, even more 
Importantly, in cases where elements 
alien to the hemisphere threaten the 
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security of any member. Such a force 
would have been ideal in the Dominican 
crisis; and an OAS force formed to re- 
place U.S. troops in Santo Domingo can 
be a natural predecessor to a permanent 
force. The force would best be fully in- 
ternationalized and on a standby basis 
imder OAS command. The force would 
be imder the ultimate command of the 
OAS Foreign Ministers , but the Secretary 
General and a new Security Committee, 
under the revised structure described 
above, might be 'given the authority to 
order its limited use where time was of 
the essence and the Foreign Ministers 
had not had the opportunity to meet. 

Sixth. Long-range OAS reform could 
reflect a separation of economic and po- 
litical Issues. A plethora of bureaucratic 
Institutions serves no useful purpose, but 
the artiflclal centralization of vastly com- 
plex and essentially distinct programs 
may work to the disadvantage of each. 
The present highly centralized OAS 
structure may not distinguish adequately 
between political and economic concerns. 
Many Latin Americans advocate separate 
and major OAS structures for each, and 
the United States should welcome moves 
in that direction. If a decentaraUzation 
of OAS functions were to come about it 
might be possible and desirable to take 
the centers of OAS economic and social 
activities out of 'Washington and estab- 
lish the appropriate Institutions in Latin 
America Itself. 

Not all, and perhaps none, of these 
major changes can be fuUy explored and 
given effect at the Inter-American Con- 
ference. But the hemisphere has a new 
opportunity to make a new commitment 
to the principles of mutual security and 
multilateral action. For the United 
States the opportunity is a necessity be- 
cause it has risked not only its prestige 
but the hemisphere’s capacity for col- 
lective security through its necessary re- 
sponse to recent actions in jhe Caiib- 

The long-term interests, as weU as the 
short-term Interests, of the United States 
favor a new national commitment to a 
strengthened OAS. The relations within 
the Western Hmisphere in the next two 
decades will provide a continuing test of 
the capacity of ihe United States to lead 
Nations in the throes of social and eco- 
no^c revolution in the preservation of 
their freedom. The challenge facing this 
country is whether ^we are i>repared to 
welcome the growlni? Independence and 
political maturity of the developing Latin 
Nations ash new souixe of strength with- 
in the Western World. 

The United States cannot shut its eyes 
to reality and to the future as well. It 
must encourage change and the progress 
of others. 

It must recognlz<3 that a vital ana 
thrl'vlng and strong Latin America is an 
Impetus to an even more vital and thriv- 
ing and strong hemisphere. If we choose 
to embrace the futm e we will seek hemi- 
spheric institutions which reflect the po- 
tential strength of the Latin Nations. We 
must encourage the day when mutual 
hemispheric security provides precisely 


that. TS^Tiasten that day, we must seek 
commcm ’ policies on common problems 
through dedication to the common cause 
of all w;.io cherish freedom. 

Mr. IILLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
would 11 fee to say that I heartily concur 
in what the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts hai said and want to associate my- 
self witi his very constructive and re- 
sponsible remarks in this critical area of 
our natfonal life and of the life of the 
internallonal community, particularly 
the life of the Western Hemisphere, and 
compliment the gentleman for the really 
outstanding job which he has done in 
bringlrui these matters and problems and 
positive suggestions to the attention of 
the House. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the gentleman 
from Ktosas. 


NEGRO 'VIOLEasrCE AGAINST WHITES 

The ISPEAKETR pro tempore (Mr. Al- 
bert). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Vi'AGGONiJER] is recognlzed for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, in 
last Si inday’s Washington Post there 
were tlxee stories printed under a single 
headinj, all dealing with incidents in 
which mobs of Negroes, armed with 
s'wltchhlade knives, nail-studded boards 
and neks, attacked whites in widely 
scattersd areas of the Nation. One of 
these attacks was upon a policeman 
while lie was performing his duty. 

I ha'^e waited patiently for someone to 
take tie floor and ui^e Federal marshals 
be senhto New York and Milwa^M and 
New Orleans to protect these victims of 
mob nCle. But those who shed crocodile 
tears ever the violence stirred up by out- 
side agitators in Alabama and Mississippi 
are stiangely quiet now that the shoe is 
on the other foot. 

I have waited patiently, too, for those 
Members, particularly in the other body, 
who have been so vocal in their cry for 
larger and larger sums for larger and 
larger police forces to repel some of these 
attacks. None of them have, as far as I 
know, deplored the manhandling of this 
policeman in New York mentioned in the 
first st dry. It causes one to wonder what 
the picrpose of higher police budgets is 
if at he same time, these mobs are en- 
courafffid to take to the streets and ol^y 
only 'iiose laws that suit their whim 
and fExicy. 

The professional agitators in CORE, 
the NiACP, SNIC, and SCLC and others 
have inredicted another long, hot summer 
of th(dr racial violence. If these three 
storieii are harbingers of what is to come, 
I will sincerely regret it but I will be, at 
the s ime time, glad these pigeons are 
not ceming home to roost because of any 
actioril have taken. 

Umier unanimous consent, I insert the 
three stories I have mentioned. 

Mob Attacks Policeman, Fbees Aebested 
Negro 

New York, May 22 . — A chanting, shouting 
mob of 200 Negroes surrounded and attacked 


a white policeman In the Bronx last night 
and released a Negro prisoner the policeman 
had apprehended. A white groier who tried 
to help the policeman wias stabbed In the 
back and critically wounded. 

Four persons; were arrested ss a result of 
the assault and later attacks on other police- 
men and detfictlves stemming from the 
incident. 

The mob sqrrotmded Patrolman Philip 
Siegel, 43. andj hit him with a pop bottle 
before his prisoner fled from tlie scene. 

Later, two detectives and a patrolman, 
seeking witnesses, were attacked by two men 
and a woman, who were arrested. 

The trouble : started when ESlegel spotted 
two Negroes breaking the window of a shop 
and caught onis of them after a chase. 

He took the; youth back to the furniture 
store and telephoned police station for a 
patrol oar. 

Soon the mob milled around Siegel and be- 
gan chanting, “Let him go.’’ 

When the policeman tried to put hand- 
cuSs on the suspect, he was struck from 
behind and shoved to the ground. The 
suspect started to run. Siegel drew his gun, 
fired a warning shot In the air and again 
caught the suspect. 

Once again the mob closed In. on Siegel and 
chanted, "Why did you shoot?" and “Let 
him go.” 

One of the ;mob, armed wlib a soda pop 
bottle, stepped forward and. told Siegel, 
“we’re going t(i) take hhn away from you.” 

He hit Siegel on the hand vdth the bottle 
and the prisoner broke free and fled. 

Siegel, his gun pointed at the mob, was 
backing away when he heard a voice behind 
his saying, “All right, officer, I’m with you.” 

“I didn’t turn because I wanted to keep 
facing the croivd,” Siegel said. 

He explained that the voice was that of 
the grocer, Enhque Negron. 

As police reinforcements arrived on the 
scene, the mbb scattered and Negron was 
found sprawled on the sidewalk with a stab 
wound. 

Edward Collins, 18. whom the policeman 
Identified as one of his attackers, was among 
the arrested, fiharged wif*. felonious assault. 

Milwau:bee 

At least 50 jiersons looked on without help- 
ing as youths armed with a switchblade 
knife, a nail-srtudded board, and a chunk of 
concrete beat three motorcyclists Friday 
night, police reported yesterday. 

Samuel Hicks, 43, suffered a broken Jaw 
and was knccked unconscious during the 
attack. Donald Peterson, 29, was cut and 
bruised and his wife, Margaret, 23, was also 
bruised. 

’The victims are white. They said the 
four teenage boys who attacked them were 
Negro. 

; New Orleans 

A flst fight between a group of young 
whites and Negroes at a bus stop In New 
Orleans early yesterday resulted In the fatal 
stabbing of one of the white men. 

Frederick Blehm, 21, New Orleans, died In 
a hospital a short time aftei: being stabbed 
In the chest. 

The white teenagers said they were In a 
car with Blehm and drove Jiast a bus stop 
where six young Negroes were standing when, 
they said, one of the Negrex® threw a rock 
through the: car's rear window. They got 
out of the car and the light followed. 


(Mr. BEtlRY (at the request of Mr, 
Quillen) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
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It is a matter of going into court 
-.-ellffnaving these statutes enforced. 

Fenet, the French statesman, in mak- 
ing a report for the revision of the law 
of France and the adoption of a civil 
code, and having in mind the failure of 
the French Revolution in its effort to 
take leave of past thought and achieve- 
ment and to set up a new social and 
governmental system based upon sup- 
posedly new ideas, gave expression to a 
maximum which should not be forgotten. 
It recites: 

It is better to preserve what It is not neces- 
sary to destroy. 

I ask you to think of this maxim for a 
moment — 

It is better to preserve what it is not neces- 
sary to destroy. 

For this is the basic proposition that 
must be resolved in your minds and in 
your hearts before a vote is cast on the 
proposal before us. It is better to pre- 
serve the freedoms and the liberties the 
Constitution guarantees us, as long as it 
is not necessary to destroy it. 

It is an endless process, Mr. President, 
to preserve liberty. 

Liberty c^ot be forced by the bay- 
onet nor granted by the rash act of a 
legislature. True liberty is gained 
through the orderly process and can only 
be preserved by it. This has always been 
and always will be. 

The overriding issue at stake here is 
whether we are going to uphold the or- 
derly process, or whether we are going 
to succumb to those who teach civil dis- 
obedience and call for demonstrations 
and street scenes to provide it. 

The question is whether we are going 
to take the low, dangerous road of ap- 
peasement and expediency, or the high 
road of reason and orderly process. 

The question is whether we are going 
to continue to live by the Constitution, 
or whether we are going to abandon it 
to meet the demands of the hour. 

The question is simply whether we 
are going to nullify and amend the Con- 
stitution by statute, or whether we are 
going to adhere to'^the provisions of it 
that provide the orderly way for change. 

And this is the question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that each of us must answer be- 
fore we cast our vote on S. 1564. For 
this leglslaUpn, by its enactment, would 
nullify and repudiate vital provisions of 
the Constitution and destroy many of 
our legal Institutions. 

The Constitution of the United States 
has often been called “a divinely inspired 
creation.” I think the hour is here for 
us to pause and rededicate ourselves to 
it and to “pledge our lives, our fortunes, 
and sacred honor” to preserve it. And 
in the solemn moment that we do, we 
take renewed meaning of the wisdom 
and warning expressed in that immortal 
Farewell Address in 1796: 

Should a modification of the Constitution 
be necessary it should be made by an amend- 
meat in the way which the Constitution 
designates. But let there be no change bv 
usurpation. ^ 

Mr. President, the United States is 
a constitutional system of government. 

It was by the Constitution that it took 
life. 


It has been by the Constitution that 
it has survived. 

It will be by abuse of the Constitu- 
tion that it dies. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 nolnute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

A Nevadan wrote those words nearly 
160 years ago. They became the 16th 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 
Nevada was the first State to ratify this 
amendment, and it has been a part of the 
Constitution since 1870. Yet today these 
historic words are the focal point of o.ne 
of the major issues before Congress — and 
before the people. 

Without question this amendment has 
not only been ignored but breizenly 
abused in some areas of our Nation. Its 
basic guarantees have been willfully de- 
nied to the Negro of the South and to 
other racial groups elsewhere. Efforts 
to correct this flagrant wrong in State 
and Federal courts and at local govern- 
ment levels have failed. Now Congress 
has turned at last to the second para- 
graph of the 15th amendment: “The 
Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” 

Our duty is clear. We in Congress 
must take every necessary step to guar- 
antee the right to vote to every American 
equally. This is why the voting rights 
legislation proposed by the President and 
now before the Senate will be enacted. 


ORDER OP BUSINESS 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair) . The Senator from Missis- 
sippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may jdeld to 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee,] 
on his own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi for yield!, ng to me at this time. 


PROBL 


yielding to 

jE^ ©P^'j 
•y T?.WPT- 


THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself to a column that was 
published last evening in The Evening 
Star. Since the subject is not germane, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed to speak on the question at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. The column by Mr. 
Charles Bartlett is entitled “Problems in 
‘Casting’ Dominicans.” The burden of 
Mr. Bartlett’s article is that many of the 
reports of the crisis in Santo Domingo 
have stemmed from efforts on the part 
of some making those reports to pick out 
the “good guys” and the "bad guys” and 
contrast th^n with one another, when 


as Mr. Bartlett aptly points out, neither 
are all good or all bad, and one is not 
clearly distinguishable from another. 

It is in the pattern of that complexity 
that the American people have been 
asked to formulate their judgments in 
regard to what is transpiring in the 
Caribbean. In the conclusion of his 
column, Mr; Bartlett writes — 

Preconceptions of Amerlcaji clumsiness In 
Latin affairs persist from the days before 
1958 when few of the problems and realities 
had been recognized. The crisis In Vietnam 
has encouraged an hypothesis that reporters 
may be more perceptive than the officials on 
the scence. 

But the lesson of Fidel Castro, on whom 
many of us erred, was that the United States 
cannot afford to be mistaken on the nature 
of the men who seize power In neighboring 
republics. This lesson should inspire deep 
patience with the President’s wariness in 
forming a coalition to govern this pulverized 
country. 

Mr. President, there are those of us 
who can criticize and freely criticize. 
We ought always to be able to do so in 
this country, and we can even criticize 
with the luxury of not being responsible 
for our criticisms. We can criticize with 
sincerity, and if we are wrong, there is 
no major disastrous consequence. 

But the President of the United States 
and those directly responsible to him 
cannot enjoy that luxury. They must be 
right, if possible, the first time. That 
is the essential difference between critics 
and those who carry the frightful burden 
of decisionmaking both in the Dominican 
Republic and in Vietnam, as they seek 
the wisest possible courses of action that 
will survive the tests of the future and 
the reflections of hindsight. 

Therefore, I would hope that we could 
do a great deal more than we have been 
doing until now to get before the people 
of our country the real complexities and 
the contradictions and the befuddle- 
ments of the many overlapping and in- 
tertwined issues in both of those areas of 
the world in order better to understand 
the need for the kinds of decisions that 
we ultimately make. 

The attitude, all too prevalent, that 
any person who runs casually through 
those tom countries can make a better 
judgment and a better decision than 
someone whose neck is really on the 
block and who has to bear the conse- 
quences of the decision, is one of the 
failings that we find in our midst at this 
time. I should like to believe that we 
could find a way to correct some of the 
misstatements that have been made or 
some of the partial statements that are 
being made at this time. 

I have encouraged the Secretary of 
State to consider accepting questloiis 
in a more public way than he has until 
now from whomever he designates, or 
whatever segment of our critics would 
seem appropriate, and to respond to 
those questions in a better way, more 
than merely in print — preferably in one 
of the communications media of the air, 
on radio, Ty, or both— in order that the 
difficulties involved can be eliminated 
and the separation of fact from fiction 
can likewise be more accurately made. 
Such a course would contribute a great 
bit in the sense of public infoi’mation. 
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future demagogues on any issue what- 
ever who, through manipulation of mass 
emotion and hysteria, force the enact- 
ment of measures which similarly flaunt 
our haslc constitutional provisions? 
What then will happen to our constitu- 
tional rights — to the Constitution itself — 
and what then will be the course toward 
which our Government and our country 
will be directed? 

These are the questions that I ask each 
and every one of us to seriously and con- 
scientiously ponder. I eisk Senators this 
as an American. I ask Senators this in 
appreciation of those before and in con- 
cern for those ahead. I ask Senators to 
take a long look at the road ahead and 
see where all of this may lead us. I 
would remind the Senate that delay is 
preferable to error. The easy course 
today may be appeasement and even sur- 
render to the emotional demands for leg- 
islation which clearly repudiates the 
Constitution; but may I say that we do 
this at an exorbitant and dangerous cost 
to the generations of Americans who will 
come after us and we breach a trust to 
those who, came before us — who gave us 
our constitutional system — and to those 
who have given their lives to preserve it. 
For, when we leave a system of govern- 
ment of laws for a government of men in 
response to the clamor and expediency 
of the day, we give open invitation to the 
dangers and possible destruction of 
which we have been warned. 

Two thousand years before the Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1788, where this 
abiding truth was to be more eloquently 
expressed, Aristotle warned of the dan- 
gers that arise when a government of 
laws is corrupted by a government of 
men. In his “Politics,” Aristotle praises 
the rule of the law and says this : 

Therefore, he Who bids the law rule may 
be deemed to bid God and reason alone rule, 
taut he Who bids man rule adds an element 
of the beast; for desire Is a wild beast, and 
passion perverts the minds of rulM-s, even 
when they are the best of men. The law 
Is reason unaffected by desire. 

The law is reason imaffected by de- 
sire, Aristotle declared — imaffected by 
mass hysteria and emotion, by demon- 
strations and sit-ins, by political thirst 
and political power and, above all, by 
expediency. 

Mr. President, every Member of the 
Senate knows, regardless of his per- 
sonal feelings on the subject, that the 
Constitution clearly reserves to the 
States the authority to establish quall- 
flcations for voting. This authority is 
expressly provided in article I, section 2, 
and confirmed In the 10th and 17th 
amendments of the Constitution. Under 
this reserved power the States have for 
175 years determined the rules and re- 
quirements for voting by their citizens. 
But now in this bill the Federal Govern- 
ment proposes to usurp this authority 
and take over the function of establish- 
ing voter qualiflcatlons. If Congress can 
so blatantly Ignore and nullify a specific, 
unqualified provision of the Constitu- 
tion in this instance, what other parts of 
the Constitution can ever again; be re- 
garded as inviolate? ^ ^ I 

Not only would this bill usurp the 
constitutional powers of the States, but 
No! 95- — 15 


it would do lllunder a formula designed 
so that only 'jeftaln selected States will 
be brought Vdthln its application, and 
other States 'excluded. The Attorney 
General of 'he United States admits 
this. He admits that while the bill is 
supposed to be a bUl for the entire 
United State!, it just so happens that 
the standard! set forth in the formula 
of the bill ajjply only to a few States. 
The Attorne;/ General admits that it 
just so happens that these States are, as 
he put it in his testimony before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, a part of 
the "old Coicfederacy.” I submit, Mr. 
President, that these are Indeed weird 
standardSjby;*those who are supposed to 
represent all of the people of the United 
States, and the Attorney General's own 
testimony pits us on guard as to the 
real purpose and meaning of the bill 
before us. " 

The bill would give one Federal ofli- 
clal, the Attcrney General, the power of 
decision in r igard to which States may 
or may not (aiforce their existing voter 
qualification laws, and which are to be 
taken over ly Federal registrars. The 
bill would prevent any State seeking re- 
lief from ar^jltrary enforcement action 
by a Federalofficer from going into any 
U.S. court, other than the District Court 
for the District of Columbia. This un- 
precedented restriction is an Insult to 
the integrity* of the Federal judges in 
the Southerii States, and Impugns the 
honor of the entire Federal judicial sys- 
tem. The bill would by legislative flat 
determine aiid declare that the right to 
vote is being ^ denied in four States be- 
cause they <bllect a poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting. It would provide 
that if the constitutionality of poll taxes 
is sustained by the courts, the Congress 
shall then b<r. empowered to override the 
court’s decisions and regulate the pay- 
ment of poll taxes in the four States 
involved. Irovislon by provision, the 
bill goes on in the same harsh, punitive 
and discriminatory way. 

I may say^ Mr. President, that In my 
last speech on the bill I discussed the 
matter of the poll tax. What an incon- 
sequential, lunlshing phenomenon it is 
today. As if said, in my State of Ala- 
bama the pifll tax is $1.50. We cannot 
go back for more than 1 year in the col- 
lection of it ; The maximum, therefore, 
is $3. Every cent of the dollar and a 
half goes tc' the public schools for the 
education o:t the youth of the State of 
Alabama. - 

The bill is entitled “A bill to enforce the 
15th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses.” * ; 

The trutli is, Mr. President, that S. 
1564 was n jt drafted with the idea of 
dealing wit a a constitutional problem. 
I contend it; was drafted primarily for 
“other puripses,” that is, to satisfy the 
mass demor gtrations blocking our streets 
and highways, and to stop the invasion 
of public biiildings with lie-ins and sit- 
ins. The bill pretends to be “appropri- 
ate legisiatfoji” to prevent the voting 
rights of citizens of the United States, 
from being denied or abridged by States 
on account 5f race or color. It pretends 
that under -the 15th amendment Con- 


gress has the power to fix and regulate 
voting qualifications in the indlf^dual.^ 
States. It pretends to justify any action 
by the Congress on; the basis of the ap- 
propriate legislation clause of the 15th 
amendment. 

In fact, Mr. President, S. 1564 can pre- 
tend no such thlng .1 History shows that 
the 15th amendment does not justify any 
such contention that Congress has any 
such power under the 15th amendment. 
The history of the 15th amendment and 
the debates and the proceedings in Con- 
gress at the time it was adopted make 
clear beyond the shadow of a doulDt that 
the proponents aind sponsors of the 
amendment had nO Intention of giving 
Congress the authority to fix and regu- 
late voting qualiflcatlons in the: indi- 
vidual States. Tbie 15th amendment 
simply declares that “the right of cit- 
izens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged,” by either 
State or Nation, “on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude,” 
and it gives Congress the power to en- 
force this provision for impartial suf- 
frage by “appropriate legislation.” 
There is an assumption only of the po- 
tential right to vote. There is no as- 
sumption of a vested right to vote. The 
potential right to vote can become actual 
only by a law of the State, or in a terri- 
tory by a law of Congress. There is no 
mandate that the actual right shall be 
conferred in either case. The only man- 
date is that, in conferring it, thfs pant 
must be impartial among all citizens. 
The plain import' of the iunendment, 
therefore, is that when the right to vote 
is granted, it must be Impartially grant- 
ed; but it is always competent to the 
State to declare that “when.” 

As we see, Mr. President, it is; abun- 
dantly clear that 'the 15th amendment 
was not intended to give Congress the 
power to strike down State literacy tests, 
to set voter qualifications, or to regulate 
State poll taxes. A long line of Supreme 
Court decisions have conflrnied that the 
power to set voter qualiflcatlons, by the 
language of the Coiistitution, rests with 
the States and coirfirm that neither the 
14th nor the 15th: amendment gave the 
Congress the power to change this by 
legislative flat. 

The proponents of S. 1564, however, 
argue that in some States, literacy tests 
and other means are used to exclude 
Negroes fronj. voting in violation of the 
15th amendment and, therefore, that 
this legislation is necessary to protect 
certain constitutional rights. They ar- 
gue then that we must destroy the Con- 
stitution in order: to preserve It, 

I contend again, however, that there 
is a lawful and Orderly way to accom- 
plish any desired result through amend- 
ment to the Constitution in accordance 
with the procedurces outlined in article 
V. I contend again that it is not neces- 
sary to destroy tlie Constitution or any 
provision of it in order to preserve it, 
and that if it is, a requiem at this time 
would be more appropriate than a vote 
at this time. 

In one of my last speeches on the 
bill I cited not one, not two, not three, 
not four, not five, but a number of cases 
which guarantee that a person sliall have 
the right to vote regardless of race or 
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and thus public understanding, of what 
is twinslKInng in both of those areas. 

I am firmly convinced, after pursuing 
the subject as closely as one can from 
this position, that the President has 
followed the problem with extremely 
great patience and insight, and that our 
policies ai'e beginning to show their real 
substance and strength. But it will re- 
quire a little more time than some of 
the quick reactions that we have been 
reading about or are being told about 
would allow for. So I call special atten- 
tion of the Members of this body to the 
column by Mr. Bartlett in the Evening 
Star of yesterday, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the column be printed In- 
tact following my informal remarks. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star 
May 35, 1965] 

Problems in "Casting” Dominicans 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

The roots of the discord between the John- 
son administration and segments of the press 
over the crisis In the Dominican Republic are 
tangled and deep. 

The Government officials In charge of the 
Dominican nettle do not cloak their anger 
and dismay at the tendency of some impor- 
tant reporters In Santo Domingo to portray 
the United States as the suspicious party, 
the rebels as the heroes, and the Junta 
leaders as the vllUans In the messy situation. 

The anger Is goaded by instances in which 
these reporters appeared to be stretching 
Isolated Instances to support a contention 
that U.S. policy Is aimed In fact at crushing 
the rebels and installing rightwing au- 
thority. 

This is a shortcut that some have urged 
and that President Johnson has doggedly re- 
sisted. It Is the answer that Is no answer 
but It attracted those whose concern with 
the larger consequences was dwarfed by the 
drama on the scene. 

This outlook Infected many Americans In 
Santo Domingo, particularly those who had 
watched American boys fall to snipers. One 
wrote last week, "If the fools who sit and 
deliberate what must be done and how wick- 
ed Intervention Is could see their own blood 
spilling out, they might decide that drastic 
action Is necessary.” 

Johnson’s need to avoid the trap of this 
emotionalism led him to supplant the diplo- 
mats on the scene with John Bartlow Mar- 
tin and to direct Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara to put the U.S. forces under 
a general “who didn’t wear his stars too heav- 
ily.” The President has reflected an aware- 
ness throughout the crisis that he must Jus- 
tify his intervention by Installing a broad- 
based government. 

His show of support for Gen. Antonio Im- 
bert Barrera was criticized as a move to Im- 
pose a strong man. Some Insist that he was 
only diverted from this course by the flurry 
of press criticism. Imbert performed the 
useful function of replacing Gen. Wessln y 
Wessln, and some. Including Martin and the 
papal nuncio, believed he might become a 
rallying point. When this possibility faded, 
the President dispatched the Bundy-Vance 
mission. 

In covering these developments and the 
subsequent moves to establish a coalition 
weighted toward the rebels, the reporters who 
flew into Santo Domingo were seriously 
handicapped. ’They were largely strangers 
to the Incredibly complex Dominican scene 
and they could not be kept closely informed 
on the delicate maneuverlngs that were un- 
derway. 


’The most insidious myth that confronted 
them was the idea that the contenders could 
be divided Into good and bad men. All the 
major figures on both sides have been badly 
warped by the long dictatorship and they 
defy any ready classlflcatlon. 

Juan Bosch had the opportunity, for ex- 
ample, to become a heroic figure by assert- 
ing his leadership In the chaos created by 
his followers. But his courage failed him 
and he remained In Puerto Rico, He must 
now defend his self-respect by denouncing 
the United States. 

Rafael Fernandez, a Bosch favorite whose 
death last Wednesday added new bitterness 
to the crisis, will almost certainly become a 
martyr. He was a promising and popu- 
lar Individual. But curiously he served as 
deputy director In the ’Trujillos’ secret po- 
lice In the period after the dictator’s assas- 
sination when these police was Imposing 
brutal revenge In many quarters. Later as- 
signed to the Dominican Embassy In Spain, 
he became Involved with a Communist cell. 
It Is difficult to gage such men. 

Preconceptions of American clumsiness In 
Latin affairs persist from the days before 1958 
when few of the problems and realities had 
been recognized. The crisis In Vietnam has 
encouraged an hypothesis that reporters may 
be more perceptive than the officials on the 
scene. 

But the lesson of Fidel Castro, on whom 
many of us erred, was that the United 
States cannot afford to be mistaken on the 
nature of the men who seize power In neigh- 
boring republics. ’This lesson should Inspire 
deep patience with the President’s wariness 
in forming a coalition to govern this pul- 
verized country. 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT OP 1965 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1564) to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, may I 
inquire how much time I have remain- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi has 32 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

I believe it is a fair summary to say 
that instead of devoting a little time to 
the application and enforcement of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which fully 
covers, many fields, including voting 
rights, the pending bill was put together 
hurriedly, without caution, because of 
the pressure of the marchers. It is a 
bill that was Introduced as a matter of 
political expediency. It has- had that 
tone and tenor all the way through. 

Another aspect of the matter relates 
to the far-reaching provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which was a 
revolutionary act. There has not been 
enough time since its passage for people 
in many areas of the country to adjust 
to it and for the rank and file leadership 
at the various political levels of govern- 
ment really to understand how It ap- 
plies to them, what their duties are, and 
what they can do as a practical matter 
to stand behind the law of the land. 
Whether the people like the law or not, 
almost everyone is willing to abide by it. 

It is a double tragedy that even though 
we already have that law, and this rush 
order, as Thave already mentioned, has 
been given to meet the marchers’ de- 
mands, even without allowing time to ap- 


ply the law, the actual provisions of the 
proposed law invade some of the most 
sacred and most important and essential 
parts of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

I come quickly to the part that I be- 
lieve is most vital; that is, the part that 
invades the provisions of the Constitution 
with reference to voter qualifications. 
The bill provides for a downgrading and 
a degrading of voter qualifications; an 
outlawing of some of the most vital and 
essential parts of voter qualifications, 
including one on which there should not 
be any real difference of opinion; that is, 
a simple literacy test. 

I am impressed by the fact that the 
Senate in 1 week passed a bill with 
reference to extending the educational 
processes in the Nation, even in the ele- 
mentary schools, and only a few weeks 
later, by a meat-ax method, is consider- 
ing a bill to abolish literacy tests in large 
areas of the country, even to the extent 
of the ability to read and write. 

I have also noticed m all that has been 
said, from the White House, from the 
Attorney General’s office, from the floor 
of the Senate by the proponents of the 
measure, and In the press, that nothing 
has been said about the responsibilities 
of citizenship with respect to voting. 
That has not been emphasized. Every- 
thing that is emphasized relates to 
rights — so-called rights. Nothing is said 
about obligations. Everything is said 
about rights; nothing is said about re- 
sponsibilities. 

Nothing has been said to the people 
about self-improvement in matters of 
citizenship. Nothing has been said about 
the lessons to be learned from self-denial 
in order to improve oneself as a citizen. 
Nothing has been said about the under- 
lying principles of self-control and self- 
improvement. 

I believe in citizens voting and exercis- 
ing their basic privileges. But I believe 
that in order to protect those persons, 
there must be some kind of regulation, 
some kind of control, some kind of quali- 
fications established to regulate the vot- 
ing privilege. It is not a right; it is a 
privilege. In one of his writings on self- 
government, the great Woodrow Wilson, 
a man of strong moral courage and intel- 
lectual capacity, and having a spiritual 
reservoir that lent strength and judg- 
ment to his every act, said : 

Self-government is not a mere form of 
institutions, to be had when desired If only 
proper pains he taken. It is a form of char- 
acter. It follows upon the long discipline 
which gives a people * » * the habit of or- 
der and peace and common counsel and a 
reverence for law which will not fall when 
they themselves become the makers of law. 

Any comment by me upon those mar- 
velous words of wisdom from the pen 
of that truly great man ivould be su- 
perfluous. I shall only say that he 
summed up in those words the meaning 
of self-government. It depends upon a 
form of character that results from proc- 
esses of self-denial. That should be the 
watchword today, rather than the- gen- 
eral idea that everyone’s salary will be 
Increased, everyone’s welfare payments 
will be increased, and that poverty will 
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be abolished without any attempt at self- 
help. 

The abolishment of qualifications for 
electors, of literacy tests, and of other 
requirements that I have mentioned is 
a msrth. It is a myth that will lead us 
down the road to self-destruction. 

The worst feature of the bill is that it 
undertakes to siispend the Constitution. 
It does not meet head-on the contention 
that the qualifications of voters must 
be valid; that the literacy tests are valid. 
The courts have recognized their valid- 
ity. A former Attorney General can be 
quoted to that effect, and so, I think, 
can the present Attorney General. The 
bill does not meet that proposition head- 
on but seeks to suspend the Constitution 
of the United States. Under the guise of 
enforcing one provision, the bill proposes 
to suspend the Constitution in other par- 
ticulars. One provision of the Constitu- 
tion cannot be suspended on the ground 
of enforcing another. The bill sets the 
most dangerous of precedents for the 
future by providing that the Constitu- 
tion, Including the 15th amendment, can 
be enforced by letting Congress write the 
remedy. I verily believe we have already 
written that remedy by the provisions of 
the Civil Bights Act of 1964. 

The operation of the remedy must be 
through the judicial proceifees, through 
the coimts. The courts nfust be kept 
open, flhe pending bill literally would 
close the doors of the courts to a large 
segment of the citizenry of; our country. 
It is essential that in a republican form 
of government the courts remain open to 
the people. We propose, in effect, to close 
even the Federal court with the exception 
of this small avenue of remedy which 
would be available in the courts of the 
District of Columbia. The District of 
Columbia is more tiian 1,000 miles from 
the place where the litigation may arise. 

I believe that it is absolutely essential 
to due process of law that the courts re- 
main open. The due process of law, men- 
tioned in the i4th amendrtient, Is essen- 
tial in a republican form of government. 
The courts must be kept open to the 
litigants, to the people, and to the Ck)V- 
emment. 

It is essential In a republican form of 
government that, under due process of 
law, the legislative processes of the vari- 
ous States be kept open. The pending 
measure would literally close the door 
on the State legislatures which might be 
affected by the application of the bill. 

It is unthinkable. It is unheard of. I 
do not believe that it would be tolerated 
here for 10 mlnute.s on any subject except 
on a voting rights bill. 

The pending measure demonstrates 
the sadness of the situation that we have 
got Into in our country. It illustrates 
what can happen when there is an emo- 
tional wave engendered by the marchers 
and the groups with political demands 
of expediency, evert before there was an 
opportunity for the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 to begin operation. 

Perhaps I am too strict in my interpre- 
tation of the Constitution. I do not be- 
lieve that I am. However, one of the 
minor atrocities of the pending bill is 
that, sailing along here under the guise 
of enforcing the 15th amendment, we 


laimch (rtit into a wholly different terri- 
tory ami argee to what I call the New 
York State amendment. On the other 
hand, Vi e propose to go Into a State in 
which Kiere is no charge of any kind of 
racial discrimination and dip down into 
the net Very deeply, to check the quali- 
fication! they have established for citi- 
zens tc register and vote and their 
literacy tests. In the pending measure, 
we undiatake to overrule the great State 
of New York on an extraneous matter to 
tills bill, on a subject that Is irrelevant 
to the :.5th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, only by the broadest 
stretch of the Imagination could the 
matter be related to any part of the Con- 
stituticn as it pertains to voting rights. 
If the ■ amendment pertaining to the 
State c€ New York were to be upheld, it 
would Mean that the Constitution would 
be gone and that there would no longer 
be any provision of the Constitution rel- 
ative to voting qualifications that woidd 
have any meaning whatsoever. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senatir has 17 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. I believe there is an error 
there. 

Ths - PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will susiiend, the Chair will 
check the time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. I 
thought I had 32 minutes remaining. 

Thu PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senaibr used 28 minutes of his time on 
yeste:'day and 15 minutes today, which 
leave} exactly 17 minutes. 

Mr, STENNIS. I thank the Chair very 
muclt. 

Mi. President, for the second consecu- 
tive 3 ear the Senate has seen fit to invoke 
cloture on a measure which presents 
gravis and far-reaching constitutional 
issuei. 'The debate limitation thus Im- 
poseil will prevent full and adequate con- 
sideration of the proposal now before 
the Senate, even though that proposal 
reflects a philosophy foreign to many 
traditional concepts of constitutional 
government in this Nation. I believe 
that S. 1564 is unreasonable, unwise, and 
unn jcessary legislation. However, even 
if one assumes that the purposes of S. 
1564 may be worthy, the means adapted 
thereby of securing those purposes are 
not only beyond the power granted the 
Federal Government but are directly 
con a-ary to a number of our most treas- 
ure! constitutional principles. 

One of the truly great constitutional 
autaorities in the history of our Nation, 
the late Dr. Edwin S. Corwin, who ed- 
ltec.„the fifth edition of “The Constitu- 
tion of the United States of Amer- 
ica' — ^U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1958 — stated in the Introduction to 
that publication that the effectiveness of 
Constitutional law as a system of re- 
strslnts on governmental action in the 
United States depends on four doctrines 
wl Ich he listed as ; 

(1) The doctrine or concept of federalism; 

( 2 ) the doctrine of the separation of powers; 

(3) ^ the concept of a government of laws 
ami not of men, as opposed especially to 
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Indefinite conceptions of presidential power; 

(4) and the no longer prevaleifft«s%^bgtantlve 
doctrine of due process of law and attStttant 
conceptions of liberty. 

An examination and analysis of S. 
1664 reveals that it clearly violates each 
of these doctrines, which Mr. Corwin 
stated will determine the effectiveness 
of constitutional law as a restraint on 
Government action. Because the pas- 
sage of S. 1564 by Congress; will consti- 
tute a rejection of these doctrines, what 
we now decide will have Implications 
far beyond the matter of seciuring the 
right to vote. For if Congress can ignore 
basic constitutional principles for one 
reason, it can likewise ignore these prin- 
ciples for any reason it desires. Accept- 
ance of such a philosophy by Congress, 
if upheld by ttie courts, would mean that 
there are no longer any restraints on 
governmental action; the respective 
States would be reduced to mere ad- 
ministrative units, and the rights of citi- 
zens would no longer be Inviolate against 
governments Interference. 

The doctrine of federalism, as known 
in the Unitoa States, presupposes the 
existence of a central government, com- 
posed of autonomous political entitles, 
or “States,”; which have joined together 
for common purposes. The CentrS Gov- 
ernment is delegated such powers as the 
States may determine necessary, and the 
remaining powers, or reisidual powers, 
continue to be vested iff the States. 
Within the realm of these delegated and 
reserved powers, each government is 
sovereign; the powers of one may not 
be assumed or denied by the other. The 
authority of the Central Government is 
supreme, of course, tn areas of common 
jurisdiction, but there Is no Federal 
supremacy in the absence of authority 
specifically delegated to the Federal 
CKivernmerit. 

This is the plan of government set 
forth in the Constitution of the United 
States, with the powers of the Central 
Government clearly defined. 

The proposed Voting Rights Act of 
1965, now j>ending in the Senate, violates 
and casts asunder the doctrine of fed- 
eralism, Although the Constitution 
clearly and without question provides 
that the rfespective Stattis have the sole 
and exclusive jurisdiction to establish 
voter qualifications, both for the Federal 
and State; elections, S. 1564 would deny 
to certain States tlie power to exercise 
this constitutional authority. 

The specific provisions of the Consti- 
tution dealing with this power are so 
unequivocal, and the Supreme Court in- 
terpretations there<>f so explicit, that it 
would hardly seem necessary to consider 
them. Indeed, even the proponents of 
S. 1564 acknowledge the exclusive juris- 
diction of the States in this field, but 
nevertheless advance the argument that 
the Coi^iress has the power to “suspend” 
the exercise of that power imder the 
guise of enforcing the 1.5th amendment. 
Granted that the Federal Government 
is delegated certain authority under that 
amendment to prohibit the denial or 
abridgment of the right to vote on ac- 
count of race or color, that provision of 
the Constitution cannot be given a fa- 
vored p<)sition to the extent of abro- 
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called, murdered with your rnoney. by your 
representatives. 

Last year, cotton brought Tejcas farmers 
$660 million — a sum that economlsits say Is 
multiplied several times as the lint and fiber 
fiow through the economic life of this State. 
U.S. farmers received $2.5 billion for the ver- 
satile fiber and Its equally useful seed. This 
does not sound like a crop on Its deathbed, 
does it? 

But that revenue represented a drop of 
$111 million In Texas farm Income, a de- 
crease of $237 million for the United States. 
And each year more of the dwindling revenue 
comes out of the Federal Treasury, while 
fewer farmers grow fewer acres of cotton. 

Furthermore, Representative EUeold 
CooLET, Democrat, of North Carolina, has 
just introduced a bill that would cut the 
minimum acreage of cotton by 2 million 
acres — about one eighth. This has other 
provisions that immediately caused outraged 
protests from many In the cotton industry, 
although it has some features that would im- 
prove the present cotton legislation. On the 
Whole, the Cooley proposal Is geared to the 
same philosophy that has, created the pres- 
ent cotton crisis. In the opinion of most Dal- 
las authorities who have analyzed it. 

Representative Cooley’s bill may be no 
more than a trial balloon. Surely, say cot- 
ton men, Congress will not enact such a 
monstrosity. But almost everything Con- 
gress has been doing for 30 years has headed 
toward destruction of the American cotton 
Industry and has aided its competitors — for- 
eign growers and makers of manmade fibers 
everywhere. And, unfortunately, the cotton 
Industry has been a house divided on legis- 
lative matters, and still Is. 

Significantly, and almost simultaneously 
with the Cooley action, the world’s greatest 
cotton firm has further reduced Its cotton 
operations. Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Houston, a multlmllllon-dollar corporation 
that has been a leader in enlightened en- 
teirrlse and service to the grower and user 
of cotton, has announced a series of reduc- 
tions in ofllces and personnel. 

There can be but two reasons for this. 
The first is the Federal program of curtailing 
cotton. The seamd is the Federal system of 
financing cooperatives — of giving the pro- 
ducer-owned organizations every advantage 
In raising, processing, and selling cotton at 
the expense of investor-owned firms. 

This is done with the consent of Congress, 
of course. It is done with money raised 
through taxation. It Is done with the best 
of intentions of helping the farmer, and In 
many oases it does. But, In the long run. It 
Is giving a monopoly to a federally supported 
organization, and killing the competition 
which Is needed and beneficial in any eco- 
nomic system. 

This has been going on since 1933. It may 
he toojate to stop now, but the News does 
not believe it is. There seems to be a chance 
that members of the cotton Industry can 
develop a new spirit of compromise and co- 
operation In legislative objectives, and unite 
In asking Congress to develop a sound pro- 
gram. But something must be done very 
soon, at the grassroots level and in Wash- 
ington. 


REPORT ON THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Observer of May 17 published an 
informative, on-the-scene report review- 
ing the chaotic events in Santo Domingo 
which led to the President’s decision to 
dispatch Amerlpan qombat forces to that 
embattled city. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this report, by Peter T. Chew, 
be printed in the Rbcord. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

[From the National Observer, May 17, 1965] 
A New Latin American Policy — How Com- 
munists Were Thwarted in Dominican 

Republic 

(By Peter T. Chew) 

Santo Domingo. — This half-mad city of 
300,000 persons headed for a complete ner- 
vous breakdown late last week as Domini- 
cans savaged each other again despite the 
presence of 30,000 U.S. military men and a 
commission from the Organization of Ameri- 
can States ( OAS ) . 

With the “ explosiveness of a .50-caliber 
machinegun burst, everything blew to bits 
in one chaotic 24-hour period. When It was 
over, the cease-fire had been broken by both 
the Communist-led rebels of Col. Francisco 
Caamano Deno and the junta forces of Gen. 
Antonio Imbert Barreras. 

As this was being written, an old propeller- 
driven P-51 Mustang of the Dominican Air 
Force, which Is controlled by the Imbert 
“government of national reconstruction,” 
was circling In the mldaftemoon sun like an 
angry bee, while rebels, six blocks away, 
"brrupppd” at It with maohlneguns and 
automatic rifies. Then the plane dove into 
another strafing run on rebel-held Radio 
Santo Domingo, which had bee'h blasted off 
the air in earlier attacks. 

When the week was over, the already 
chaotic situation here had grown Immeas- 
urably more so. But despite the confusion 
there Is ample evidence that the U.S. mission 
here hasn’t changed; nor Its determination 
fiagged. 

A weary official of the U.S. Embassy here, 
his nerves obviously grown raw, put it this 
way: 

“With his move Into the Dominican Re- 
public, President Johnson has adopted a 
new policy for Latin America — a Johnson 
policy, a Johnson doctrine, call It what you 
will— even though they are denying this in 
Washington. He has put the Communists 
on clear notice that we have at last drawn 
the line,” 

The official said that Mr. Johnson had 
served equally clear notice on the OAS to 
face up — and face up fast — to the Commu- 
nist threat In the Western Hemisphere and 
create a political and military force capable 
of moving quickly into such situations in the 
future. 

If the OAS fails to do so, then the United 
States will not hesitate again and again to 
employ its awesome power unilaterally — and 
devil take the threadbare charges of gunboat 
diplomacy. 

“For the first time since the end of the 
Second World War, your country has moved 
in the first second of the first round,” said 
one Latin American diplomat in Santo Do- 
mingo delightedly. 

The OAS men here are working long hours, 
but It Is hard to determine If they are effec- 
tive hours, and with each passing day more 
American soldiers ancT Dominicans are being 
killed and wounded. Here again, despite the 
perplexities of the political turmoil, it Is ob- 
vious that the five-man OAS Commission 
has been shaken by what It has seen and 
heard. 

- Whether the small United Nations mission 
appointed Friday will find similarly Is any- 
one’s guess. It Is supposed to report on the 
situation. The United States didn’t want 
the U.N. here, and the rebels did, the OAS 
having shown signs of finding against the 
rebels. 

welcomed by ambassadors 

During the 36 to 48 hours before the 
Marines landed on April 28, this city wit- 
nessed a reign of terror unique In recent 
Latin American history. "There Isn’t a 


single Latin American ambassador who 
doesn’t thank his God that the Marines 
came when they did, whatever their govern- 
ments may be saying,” says one Latin Ameri- 
can diplomat. As it was, half a dozen Latin 
American embassies alone were violated by 
the wild mobs. 

When the OAS Commission members re- 
turned to Washington to report to their orga- 
nization on May 7 and 8, they met behind 
closed doors at the Pan American Union. 
In one exchange, a dubious member asked If 
there had really been much evidence of Com- 
munist Infiltration and danger to lives. 

’The Colombian member of the Commis- 
sion — whose own country is having troubles 
with Communist guerrillas — replied - emo- 
tionally : ' 

“My answer Is yes. This was not a situa- 
tion where there are riots or guerrilla activi- 
ties where constitutional authorities and 
law exist. In this case there Is no state. 
What happens then when blood is shed In 
the streets? What should the Inter-Ameri- 
can system do when a country collapses? 

“Let’s be frank. What happens when an 
American nation Is so close to Cuba? Should 
we sit on the balcony and watch for the end 
of the tragedy? International communism 
is on the attack. ’There have been many 
revolutions in the Americas. We have had 
them in my own country, and I do not believe 
that a revolution justifies intervention by 
the Inter-Amerlcan system. This has not 
been my argument.” 

U.S. officials are quietly bitter because U.S. 
newspapers, many of whose reporters here 
appear to have become emotionally involved 
with the rebel cause despite the evidence of 
Its Communist domination, gave little space 
to the OAS meeting, ’rypicolly, however, the 
OAS had made the transcript of the meeting 
available to the press on a Saturday night, 
an awkward time, and it was in Spanish. 
details were lacking 

On the other hand, State Department men 
here 2 weeks ago were apparently allowed to 
reveal only the names of the Communists 
on the rebel side, while the specifics of who 
did what during those first hours of the revo- 
lution were released in great details in Wash- 
ington. 

Consequently, Mr. Caamano and his aid. 
Hector Arlsty Pereira, who guides his every 
move, were able to make many telling points 
with American newsmen. ’This has now 
changed, and there is evidence enough for 
everyone to have a little. Until the rebel 
radio was knocked 'out, for example, all one 
had to do was listen to bring back memories 
of Fidel Castro. All week long It has ex- 
coriated U.S. Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett 
as a fiend, a liar, and far worse. The radio 
has charged U.S. Marines and men of the 
Army’s 82d Airborne Division with atrocities. 

But with the passage of time, the true 
story Is getting out. And if the United 
States has suffered a short-range blow to its 
image, its show of power should prove a 
long-range success with now unmeasurable 
implications. For the ambassadors of every 
country are filing reports to their govern- 
ments. In the relative calm of his air-con- 
ditioned embassy here one day last week, a 
high-ranking Western diplomat said: 

“In a matter of hours, this city was turned 
into a clvll-war battlefield. In which the city 
was subjected to an Incredibly stupid air 
bombardment by the Elias Wessin y Wessln 
forces, and a naval bombardment. Then the 
revels handed out 20,000 modern automatic 
weapons to their mobs who proceeded to 
wreak their vengeance upon their enemies. 

“Floors of hospital corridors were covered 
•with Injured and dying. There was no light, 
no heat, no power. Doctors were operating 
without anesthesia. All law. order, govern- 
ment authority was completely gone. 

"If this horror — this reign of unorganized 
terror — had gone on for many more hours 
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His life as a marine was testimony 
to the military philosophy he once 
expressed: 

Fashions in warfare changes as everything 
human changes, but the^ principles of war- 
fare never change and the old soldierly vir- 
tues are the same that they have ■ always 
been — courage and discipline and loyalty. 

General Holcomb was a marine for 
nearly 44 years. Although he reached 
the mandatory retirement age in 1943, 
President Franklin 0. Rrosevelt an- 
nounced he was continuing General 
Holcomb as Commandant of the Marine 
Corps in recognition of his outsttoding 
service in that capacity. General Hol- 
comb was retired on January 1, 1944. 
Because he hsid been specially com- 
mended for his performance of duty In 
actual combat, he was advanced one 
rank on the retirement list in accord- 
ance with a newly passed act of Congress. 
He thus became the first marine ever to 
hold the rank of general. 

In a letter to General Holcomb, the 
.late Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox 
said : 

You will be the first officer of the corps 
to hold the rank of general— the highest 
rank In our Armed' Forces. I know of no 
other officer to whom that distinction more 
fittingly belongs. 

During General Holcomb’s tour of 
duty as Commandant, the Marine Corps 
expanded from 16,000 men to about 300,- 
000 men and women. The general was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
for his outstanding work as Commandant 
in April 1944. 

On March 9, 1944, the President nom- 
inated General Holcomb for the position 
of U.S. minister to the Union of South 
Africa. The nomination was coirflrmed 
by the Senate on March 20, and General 
Holcomb served as minister to thei Union 
of South Africa until his retirement on 
June 15, 1948. 

General Holcomb was a man of diverse 
interests. In line with his military serv- 
ice, he was a noted marksman and won 
many medals on military and civilian 
levels. 

His duty tours included many years in 
China and he had a deep knowledge of 
that country. He was an American who 
had a speaking knowledge of more 
Chinese dialects than most 'Western 
scholars. 

In the years since his retirement in 
1948 from his post as minister to South 
Africa he maintained a deep interest in 
history, reading in depth on the events 
of World War II and military history in 
general. 

His reputation for achievement, how- 
ever, rested chiefly with the Marines and 
their readiness in the World War II 
fighting. In the uncertain days leading 
up to the war it had been his respon- 
sibility to see that the Marines were 
ready to defend their country in any 
eventuality. 

The first major test came at Guadal- 
canal. And here the world learned again 
that the Marines’ reputation for tough- 
ness and disclplihe was well deserved. 

General Holcomb waa born in New 
Castle in August 5, IS^g, and joined the 
Marine Corps in 1900. 


In World War I,' he commanded a bat- 
talion of this 6th Regiment and won the 
Navy Cross, the Nation’s second highest 
decoration for valor. A list of other 
medals and decoration includes the Sil- 
ver Star Rifedal with three Oak-Leaf 
Clusters; tie Purple Heart Medal; the 
Expeditionary Medal, China: the World 
War I Victory Medal with Aisne, Aisne- 
Marne, St. .Vlihiel, Meuse- Argonne, and 
defensive setter clasps: the Army of Oc- 
cupation of Germany Medal; the Ameri- 
can Defens 5 Service Medal with base 
clasp; the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medal with - one bronze star, Guadal- 
canal: the American Campaign Medal; 
the World War H Victory Medal; the 
French Legion of Honor; the French 
Croix de Giierre with three palms; the 
Naval Order of Meriii, first class (Cuban 
award), 1948; the Knight Grand Cross 
(Netherlancfe), 1944; and the French 
Fourragere. ( 

We, in Defaware, were especially proud 
of General IHoIcomb, and I know the 
Nation shares this pride. We express 
our sympathy to his son, Fi-anklin P. 
Holcomb, o;r Paris; his four grandchil- 
dren; his nephew, Thomas Holcomb II, 
of New Castle; and the niece with whom 
he made his home in New Castle, Mrs. 
Paul Warley. 


CENTENNLU:. OF WILLIAM E. BORAH ; 
RESOLU'jTON OF IDAHO STA’TE 
SOCIETY; OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. JORE'AN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I have received from the ofiScers of the 
Idaho State Bociety of Washington, D.C., 
a resolutior, expressing their delsre to 
initiate and ‘ participate in activities to 
observe thii ' centennial year of one of 
Idaho’s most illustrious lawmakers ever 
to have served in the U.S. Senate, Wil- 
liam E. Borah. 

So that ethers may be aware of this 
worthwhile ^tribute to be paid by the 
Idaho Stat«!. Society to a man so well 
and so firmly fixed in the history of 
Idaho and Ihe Nation, I ask that the 
resolution bs printed in the Record. 

There beiijig no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

■wriereas tlte first official meeting or the 
1965 -66 offler Is of the Idaho State Society 
Qf Washington, D.C., duly convened at Wash- 
ington, D.C., m the 2d day of April 1065, and 
considered the matter of participating In the 
observance o;!: the William E. Borah Centen- 
nial on June 29, 1965; and 
Whereas the date of the centennial and 
the de.slrabllity of the society's participation 
In the observihee was announced at the an- 
nual meeting of the membership on the 26th 
day of Marcl. 1965; and 
Whereas tlie members of the Idaho State 
Society of Washington, D.C., have expressed 
the desire to jartlclpate In activities to honor 
William E. Borah and to share In the observ- 
ance of the centennial; and 
Whereas Iij^oans wish to mark a sig- 
nificant mlliistones in memory of one of 
Idaho’s most ' Illustrious lawmakers ever to 
have served (h the Congress of the United 
States ; Be It iherefore 
Resolved, ']3iat the Idaho State Society of 
Washington, D.C., pledges to Initiate plans 
for an obser^noe in Wa^lngton, D.C., and 
to cooperate In furthering those activities 
designed to iause a fitting and appropriate 


observance to be held In commemoration of 
the William E. Borah Centennial on June 
29, 1965. 

Wade B. Fleetwckjd, 
President, Idaho State Society of Wash- 
ing, D.C. 

Lee A'nna BOTTM/iN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Idaho State Society 
of Washington, D.C. 


COTTON LEGISLATION 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the pres- 
ident of the Texlwi Cotton Association, 
Raymond S. Tapp, recently called to my 
attention a most worthwhile editorial 
published in the Dallas Morning News. 

The editorial writer asks the vital 
question: 

Is cotton on its death bed? 

In order that other Senators may share 
the views of both ]?i-esldent Tapp and the 
Morning News, I ask that the letter and 
editorial be printed in the Record. 

I hope the reading of these wise re- 
marks will spur the Senate to greater 
efforts in the vital job of writing mean- 
ingful legislation: which will ciome to 
grips with the problems besetting the 
cotton industry. We owe this great 
American industry no less than our care- 
ful attention and our best efforts. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

The Texas Cocton Association, 

Waco, Tex., May 20, 1965. 
Senator John Towee, 

Senate Office Build/i/ng, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear John ; Enclosed is a very apropos lead 
editorial from the May 18 Dallas Morning 
News. I hope It will help open the public’s 
eyes as to what Is happening to a once great 
Industry and a priiinary source lor equaliza- 
tion of balance-of -payments dollars. 

The economy of the Southwest vrlll suffer 
greatly unless we dan obtain legislation that 
will allow cotton to he rharketed through 
normal channels of trade at competitive 
prices. This can be accomplished If the fol- 
lowing three suggestions are followed in any 
new cotton legislative program: (1) Payments 
must be made directly to the producer with- 
out discrimination for operational size and 
efficiency In order to maintain .a healthy farm 
Income, but in a manner that does not deny 
the function of price. (2) The price of Amer- 
ican cotton must be left free to respond to 
world marketing mechanisms without any 
attempt at price eillct by the Government. 
(3) Our present 16-mlllion-acre minimum 
must be maintained and additional acreage 
allotted as we regiiln our export markets. 
This type of legislation would help regain our 
foreign markets, discourage expansion of 
synthetics and foreign cotton production, 
therefore greatly Improving and securing the 
farm economy of tills area. 

We hope you will help us secure the type 
of legislation we so badly need for the sur- 
vival of the cotton industry. 

Very truly yours, 

Baymono S. Tapp, 

President, The Texas Cotton Association. 

[From the Dallas Morning News, May 18, 
1965] 

Last Illness? 

Is cotton on Its deathbed? Many who 
know the crop best fear that It is. If cotton 
Is dying, Texas and the Nation are losing 
great economic assets. If cotton Is breathing 
Its last. It Is being killed by its friends, so- 
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and your ffiarlnes had not come, then several 
extra thousand people might have been 
hilled. These tlgres, as they call themselves— 
young punks who would kill you for a ham 
sandwich — ^were whizzing down the street 
In cars shooting In all directions. It was a 
typical civil war — crude and cruel and In- 
sanely stupid. 

“Twenty armed men came clumping up 
the stairs of this embassy and I dismissed 
them. It was all very unpleasant. Com- 
munists? The rebels are up to their necks 
In them.” 

rebels sought visas 

Many of the rebels, he said, sought visas 
from him In the past In order to make their 
way to Cuba and Iron Curtain countries, and 
he had refused to grant them. They had 
managed to get out anyway. 

The Western diplomat, who fought as a 
high-ranking olBcer In the Second World 
War, said many of the street fighters of the 
rebel side had shown evidence of the most 
sophisticated urban guerrilla -warfare train- 
ing. It’s not the sort of training that the 
rag-tag Dominican armed forces, whence 
many of the rebels came, ever receive. 

Had President Johnson not moved so 
swiftly, many Americans at the embattled 
little Embassy — and hundreds of others who 
elected to stick It put here and not evacuate — 
might well have been killed. 

attack on the embassy 
The Embassy had been Informed by both 
loyalist and rebel leaders that they could 
not guarantee the safety of Americans or 
any other foreign nationals. One short hour 
after U.S. Marines raced up to the Embassy 
In truck and Embassy cars ^at had met 
them at the helicopter field beside the Em- 
bajador Hotel, a large force of rebels at- 
tacked the Embassy. And for 5 straight days 
and nights before and after the Marines ar- 
rival, the Embassy came under heavy fire. 

Ambassador Bennett, a tall, sensitive man 
who speaks with soft, Georgia accent — “he’s 
hardly the ‘hawk’ type, he’s much too subtle 
for that,” says an aid— knew that the Do- 
minican powder keg was due for a blow. U.S. 
Intelligence had put -together a fat dossier 
on Communists, and the Ambassador had re- 
ports that Juan Bosch, from his exile In 
Puerto Rico, was working closely with them 
In an attempt to regain power. 

Mr. Bennett seized his last clear chance 
to fiy back to Washington and report, and 
he was there when the revolution against 
the military-backed government of Donald 
Reid Cabral broke out on Saturday morning, 
April 24. Mr. Bennett flew back here on 
Wednesday, April 28. And as he drove into 
town from the port of Haina, where he’d been 
dropped by a Marine helicopter from the 
hell-carrier Boxer, he met U.S. refugees 
streaming do-wn the road In cars from the 
Embajador Hotel. ’There they had been 
terrorized by a rebel band who had fired 
bursts over their heads and through the 
lobby. 

THE MARINES LANDED 

Time and time again that day he reported 
-to Mr. Johnson on the phone that he didn’t' 
want the Marines to come ashore unless they 
absolutely had to. Finally, at 5:14 p.m.', 
Mr. Johnson gave the order for them to land. 

The Ambassador Is known to be appalled 
at criticism that the United States over- 
reacted to the crisis, and that It should have 
expended precious hours consulting all mem- 
bers of the OAS. “An ambassador’s first duty 
Is to his citizens,” he has said repeatedly In 
recent days. “Did they want me to wait un- 
til the coflin was already prepared?” 

Mr. Bennett Is also of the belief that Gen. 
Wessln y Wessin — a leader of the Junta that 
removed Bosch from the Presidency — Is not 
the beast that he has been painted. 

No. 95 -29 


Many Americans, and other nationals who 
lived through the first terrifying days before 
the Marines arrived, are thankful that Wes- 
sln, although defeated In battle by the 
rebels, was able to hold them up at all. 
The Communists, and many people In the 
strets, have made much of the number killed 
by Wessln in air raids on the Duarte Bridge 
area, and the results were undoubtedly 
bloody. But many there do not think It 
compares with the numbers killed by roving 
bands of rebels with guns. 

’The best Information now Is that Caamano 
would personally like to seek a compromise 
with the present Imbert Junta — or even come 
across the lines and defect, but that he is 
now literally a prisoner of the Communists. 

Some sources emphasize that none of the 
prominent political followers of Bosch who 
were in on the original coup of April 24 are 
now In the rebel ranks, men like Rafael Mo- 
lena Urena having sought asylum In Latin 
American embassies. 

In fact, during the first 24-odd hours of 
the coup, Caamano himself took refuge In an 
emba^y. His name didn’t figure promi- 
nently until Tuesday, April 27, by which time 
most Bosch leaders had fled and the Com- 
munists had moved neatly Into the vacuum. 

A SHADOWY FIGURE 

U.S. oflclals here Invariably describe Hec- 
toh Arlsty as a shadowy figure, and an oppor- 
tunist. Some believe he has been a Com- 
munist all along. They say of Bosch that 
he Is probably not a Communist, but that 
he has been playing the Communist game 
for too long. 

A -widely held theory here Is that Bosch 
could never summon the courage to return 
during this crisis. Another theory holds that 
he may yet be the winner. He has kept his 
leftwing credentials first class by denouncing 
the Marines as sort of an institutionalized 
McCarthyism. But he has not rushed to 
Join the rebels either, for whatever the de- 
gree of Communist control, the taint is there. 

Bosch attained power In this country’s 
first honest election, and here lies part of 
the tragedy of this situation. Ironically, 
Bc«ch had the backing in that election of 
the military, but after his election he 
tried to reform their varied forms of graft. 
At the same time, he gave encouragement 
to leftists. And General Wessln, himself a 
puritanical type of man not given -to the 
usual corruption, genuinely believed Bosch 
was setting up the country for a Communist 
takeover. 

Bosch, say officials here, was a victim of 
his own mercurial personality, and a danger- 
ously divisive Influence on the country. He 
injected a high degree of racism Into his 
successful campaign for the presidency. He 
kept using the term, tutum pote, which 
means the white wealthy upper class sup- 
pressors of the poor colored peoples. 

He’s a man of lower-middle-class back- 
ground, a scholar with a rapler-like wit and 
scorn. These are not Dominican traits. He 
left many welts on assorted hides, and he 
absolutely refused to sit down at a table and 
heal old wounds. 

So far, no single, charismatic Communist 
figure has arisen on the rebel side. Believed 
to be high In the Communist leadership, 
however, are the Ducoudray brothers— Juan 
Ducoudray Mansfield and Felix Servlo Du- 
coudray, Jr. — long-time Communist leaders 
In this country. At a lower level la an old 
friend of Fidel Castro, Rafael Plchlrilo Mejia, 
who is now leading a large armed band. 

Mejia was helmsman of the Gramma, the 
converted yacht that carried Castro and 80- 
odd followers from Mexico to Orlente Pro- 
vince In Cuba. After graduating from all 
the best guerrilla schools and serving Castro 
In various capacities, this tough little Com- 
munist returned to his native Dominican Re- 


public when Bosch came to power and served 
In his administration. When Bosch went 
Into exile, Mejia and other Communists fled 
the country. In the Intervening years, he 
became a gun-runner and smuggler, using 
the proceeds to support Red subversion. 

Reports have it that he was aboard the 
Santo Domingo when that freighter was sunk 
last week In the Ozama River after deliver- 
ing arms to the rebels on the west bank. 
When the 82d Airborne sank the vessel, 
Majla must have escaped, because he has 
been seen around the rebel sector in recent 
days. 

Obviously, not everyone In the rebel camp 
Is a Communist; indeed. Communists are 
probably a minority. But this was true also 
In the Cuban (and Russian) revolutions. 
It Is a question of the Influence they can 
bring to bear. 

Around rebel headquarters you see car- 
bon copies of Fldelistas — complete with fa- 
tigues and beards — among the Caamano 
bodyguard. 

Officially, the United States is maintaining 
a neutral stance between the Imbert and 
Caamano regimes until such time as the 
OAS can take eflectlve political action. Un- 
officially, of course, the Imbert group, which 
Is located physically within the U.S.-pro- 
tected international zone — represents the 
friendlies and the rebels are unfriendlies. 

Throughout the week. It appeared that the 
OAS might be making some progress, and 
Friday some 250 Honduran troops and a few 
Costa Ricans arrived. And despite continu- 
ous sniper fire and sporadic firelights be- 
tween U.S. soldiers and rebels, between 
rebels and loyalists, and between rebels and 
rebels, there has been a cease-fire of sorts. 

Then, on Wednesday, a large rebel group 
attacked a loyalist motor pool In force, tech- 
nically breaking the cease-fire. The Domini- 
can Air Force, consisting of a handful of 
P-61’s, AT-6 trainers, and Brltlsh-made 
■Vampire Jet fighters, thereupon apparently 
decided It was free to have at the rebels 
again. 

The air force Is located at San Isidro Air 
Base which is guarded by the 82d Airborne. 

A JOINT OPERATION 

The tower at San Isidro Is a Joint United 
States-loyallst-Dominlcan operation. When 
a loyalist plane wants to take off, a Domini- 
can In the tower clears It. On Thursday 
afternoon, two P^rfil’s and three bomb-car- 
rying AT-6’s streaked off the field and at- 
tacked the rebel radio station. 

One of the P-51’s started its strafing run 
Just as It swept low over the U.S. Embassy, 
Its guns making a frightening racket. Am- 
bassador Bennett and his staff dived under 
their desks. U.S. Marines guarding the em- 
bassy grounds opened fire on the fighter, not 
sure of Its Intentions. 

Enraged by the attack on his station, 
Caamano produced for U.S. newsmen the 
body of a child killed in the attack, and 
charged the Imbert people with breaking the 
cease-fire. 

Well, It wasn’t much of a cease-fire any- 
way. Every afternoon last week, for example, 
snipers In a construction gang on a building 
overlooking a U.S. Marine position would 
fire a few bursts, then melt Into the street 
crowd. The Marines, armed with M-14 rifles 
and binoculars, stalk and kill the snipers In 
return. 

Unarmed Dominican civilians travel back 
and forth Into the international zone — 
through Marine and airborne checkpoints 
where they are frisked for weapons. Thus 
rebels can move about freely without arms 
and spot U.S. positions. 

In the International zone, the native 
Dominicans go about their business amidst 
the gunfire as though nothing were hap- 
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Jseaitig. On Thursday, they appeared to en- 
joy watching the straflug runs. 

In the corridor, and along the perimeter, 
U.S. troops are distributing food and doll- 
ing to all comers. And all the while, a 
battery of six mean-loofclng 106-mlllimeter 
howitzers — conspicuously emplaced In front 
6f the Hotel Embajador for all to see — are 
pointed toward the 8-square-mile rebel sec- 
tor: They could pulverize rebel town In a 
few days of firing If they had to. 

With or without a tojcen OAS force, It's 
a good bet those guns will be in place for a 
long time to come. 


THE ROLE OF THE tj.S. MERCHANT 
PLEE'f 

Mr. BARTLEITT. Mr. President, on 
May 12, Edwin M. Hood, president of 
the Shipbuilders Council of America, de- 
livered an excellent address before the 
Propeljer Club, in Newport News, Va. 
Mr. Hood stated that the decline of cer- 
tain segments of the TJ.S. merchant 
fleet “has reached a point where we are 
now faced with the danger of losing con- 
trol over the orderly movement of our 
foreign commerce — if, indeed, this con- 
trol has not already been lost.” 

I could not agree with him more. 

It is becoming more and more appar- 
ent that the future of tl;ie American mer- 
chant marine depends on a healthy cli- 
mate in which labor, management, ship- 
pers, Investors, lending institutions, and 
the general public alike will have sound 
reason and positive justification for re- 
newed faith and confidence in the future 
of American-flag shipping. 

We have had our seminars and sym- 
posiums, our debates and roundtable 
discussions. Now, as Mr. Hood has de- 
clared, “talk must soon be replaced by 
positive action— otherwise our maritime 
strength will decline eyen further.” 

At a point in our lijstory, when the 
American merchant marine carries less 
than 10 percent of our foreign commerce, 
I am Certain that all Senators will be 
Interested in the entire text of Mr. Hood’s 
timely remarks. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent th^t his speech be 
printed at this point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

There Is No Substitute fob a Program 
The role of the U.S. merchant fleet in the 
national scheme of things is a timely topic. 

Timely because the predominant share of 
the transport of our forejgn commerce has 
been surrendered to ships of other nations. 
This has progressed to thp point where the 
American merchant marine carries less than 
10 percent of this trade. ' The transport of 
oil, bulk commodities and tramp cargoes in 
U.S. bottoms has faded drastically. This de- 
cline has reached a point where we are now 
faced with the danger of losing control over 
the orderly movement of ' our foreign com- 
merce, If Indeed this control has not already 
been lost. 

Timely because, as V-E Day on May 8 re- 
minded us, 2b years have passed since World 
War II, the era when muph of our present 
fleet was built. It. is bad enough that we 
carry so little, but worse fiiat much of what 
we do carry is in old shijis built in World 
War II days. 

It is timely, too, because of current rec- 
ognition of ; the pressing; requirement to 
revitalize oilr merchant marine as evidenced 
by new interest and dlscotns® a* the highest 
levels of Ctovernment and industry. Most 


experts agree that the scope of our merchant 
liarlne must reflect the dynamics of present- 
day commerce. However, there is consider- 
able disagreement as to the kinds of changes 
that are needed and as to the emphasis to 
be placed bn the various segments which 
etoprlse the maritime Industry. 

i^nd, the topic is critically timely to those 
q E us in the shipbuilding Industry, for it has 
bien proposed that ships for the U.S.-flag 
nieichant marine might be built in foreign 
shipyards as a means of eliminating ship- 
building subsidies. This "trial balloon,” as 
iiihas been characterized by many, comes at 
artime when practically every other marl- 
t;|hB nation of the world Is moving 'to 
s jengthen their shipping and shipbuilding 
activities In their own self-interests. 

iftie mere suggestion that the U.S. Gov- 
e;3Unent might sanction the building of 
si sips for the subsidized merchant fleet in 
fiffelgn shipyards has caused our counter- 
parts around the world to “rub their hands 
together" with gleeful anticipation. Even 
tlicrugh our Secretary of Commerce publicly 
aserted on March 3, 1965, that because of 
tire balance-of-payments problem, the pol- 
ity of the administration is to require ship 
construction in this country, the foreign 
ti iide Journals continue to applaud the 
“iiuild abroad” proposal suggested by the 
Kteitlme Administrator on February 9, 
1!%S. In fact, even in this country, few 
pjrlodioals mention the March 3 statement 
b;i the Secretary, and the earlier February 9 
siatement continues to receive notoriety. 

The situation- also has a comical flavor. 
The Japanese are fearful that "if, as a matter 
o] Itr.S. policy, ships for the U.S. fleet were 
tc*be oOhstruoted abroad, European shlp- 
yilds would obtain most of the contracts. 
A id, the European nations, particularly those 
ir the Common Market, are fearful that the 
Ji^anese, because of their lower prices, will 
receive all of the business. It can be reason- 
ably predicted that these fears are already 
being expressed In trade discussions and 
tli-ough diplomatic channels. And, the Nor- 
vVlglans are now attributing the financial 
plight of their shipyards to our Govern- 
ment’s restrictions on foreign lending by 
U S. banks. 

Japan, as you know, is the leading shlp- 
biilldlng nation of the world. In 1964, her 
sblpyards cornered 40 percent of the world 
sblpbulldlng market. In addition to bene- 
fit li^ from wage rates well below one-half 
tlie level of wages In the United States, Jap- 
ar esB shipyards are supported by their gov- 
er ament to the extent of 10 percent of the 
actual cost price of each ship. This support, 
it Is said, Includes a subsidy on steel plates 
us^d In connection with export shlpbulld- 
In j contracts plus favorable credit terms ar- 
raaged imder Government sponsorship and 
gt arantees. Profits earned from export sales 
ar j also largely tax free. 

Riese competitive advantages have 
prTOpted the Ckimmon Market countries to 
reiipqhd in kind. More subsidies and more 
literal credit and financing terms are In the 
ofiaig. Starting in 1967, It is recommended 
by the European Economic Community that 
mifmber nations grant their shipyards a sub- 
sidy amounting to 10 percent of the actual 
va.ue of newly built ships. There are Indi- 
ca’dtms that this 10-percent figure might be 
Im teased later. There are also reports that 
a i0parate subsidy of 5 percent on ship re- 
pars may be proposed, Prance and Italy 
already provide direct subsidies of 16 to 20 
pe:'cent to stimulate the shipyard Indus- 
trlSB. 

; j is Important to note that all of this is 
talihg place at a time when there are those , 
Injthts country who advocate the ellmlna- 
tldh Of shipyard subsidies. Other maritime 
na flons obviously consider their shipyards of 
sulBcient national Importance to warrant 
greater support, and we appear to want to 
make it even easier for them to do so. 


At this point, I should reminu'^Vou that 
U.S. taxpayers have spent nearly $1 billion 
since 1945 in rehabilitating war damaged 
foreign : shipyards and in defraying costs of 
mutual security contracts awarded many of 
the same yards. In addition, I should re- 
mind you that since the close of World War 
II, mor^i than 1,000 merchant vessels total- 
ing 18 foUlion gross tons have been built in 
foreign shipyards for American Interests. In 
the sarnie period, U.S. shipyards delivered 581 
ships to:tallng 7.4_milIlori gross tons to Ameri- 
can interests, 

Agalnist the background of what is taking 
place in Europe, it was interesting to read 
the other , day that a Swedish ship operator 
had characterized ship construction subsi- 
dies asi ; “formidable', weapons in the hands 
of American owners.” Bather than formid- 
able weapons, ship construction subsidies — 
and also ship operating subsidies — represent 
nothing^ more, and nothing less, than pay- 
ments tp Offset the difference between U.S. 
and foreign wage scales. The Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of the Congress recently 
noted that the only Federal statutes using 
the word “subsidy” are those dealing with 
ship construction and ship operations. The 
term is also rarely used In Executive orders 
and Government regulations. 

Perhaps by calling a spade a spade — by 
changing the designation of ship construc- 
tion and ship operating subsidies to “labor 
equalization payments” or to some other ap- 
propriate term — many of the roadblocks as- 
sociated; with maritime problems in this 
country ' will take on an entirely different 
connotation. Then, indeed, "labor equaliza- 
tion payments” will be “formidable weap- 
ons” In Iterms of correcting the deficiencies 
in our ;merchant fleet. In preserving our 
shipyards, and in meetl:ng the ever-growing 
threat oi: the Russians on the high seas. 

But, tile attainment o;t these goals will re- 
quire more than Just a change In name. A 
healthy ; environment must be created in 
which labor, management, shippers, inves- 
tors, lending institutions, and the general 
public alike will have sound reason and posi- 
tive justifleations for renewed faith and con- 
fidence Ih the future for American-flag ship- 
ping. This climate, however, will not be 
created by contradictory suggestions from 
Governnjent sources that our ships might or 
might not be buHt abroad. Nor will It be 
created by any official hemming or hawing. 
It will not be created by window dressing or 
tricks afi legerdemain. Nor will it be created 
by begglhg the issue of subsidies. 

In point of truth, au. effective maritime 
effort would not te possible without pro- 
tective measures such as ship operating and 
ship construction ;jubsldles. The focus of 
those w:ho endorse revitalization of the 
Amerlcaili maritime Industry while reducing 
subsidies lias been blurred by not recogniz- 
ing this ; fundamental reality. There Is no 
way we ; can legislate away or wish away 
the differences In wage levels which are an 
inherent; economic fact among nations of 
differing affluence. Nor is there Justification 
to singling out the maritime Industry gen- 
erally or the shipyards in particular and 
concluding they are less eiBolent and more 
expendable than other segments of our 
economy: 

To begin with, the issue is primarily that 
of maintaining the high level of well-being 
of our citizens. Even a minimal extent of 
research quickly demonstrates that with sur- 
prisingly ; few exceptions U.S. products and 
services dost more than those of other na- 
tions. Just because many American in- 
dustries and service firms receive indemni- 
fication from direct price competition with 
foreign doncerus by indirect, oblique, ob- 
scured means, while the maritime Industry 
receives direct open support with subsidy 
payments, is no reason to Ignore this com- 
monplace, basic fact of International eco- 
nomics. It is no reason to claim that ship 
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every other employer pays. As a matter of 
fact employers of tipped employees have en- 
joyed an advantage over other employers for 
many years. 

4. The suggestion has been made by the 
opponents that waiters be treated as self- 
employed persons. This Is a contradiction in 
terms and an absurdity. Walters are not self- 
employed; they work for employers who pay 
them wages, regulate their hours of work, 
hire or fire them, and decide their conditions 
of employment. The ridiculous attempt to 
classify them as self-employed has only one 
purpose — to shift the entire cost of social 
security on the employees. 

5. Tips have been recognized as Wages for 
social security purposes for certain categories 
of waiters for several years. These are wait- 
ers whose tips are fixed in an agreement 
between the employer and the guest and are 
paid by the guest to the employer and by 
the employer to the waiter. Why not cover 
all waiters? 

Hundreds of thousands of waiters and 
other tipped employees throughout the coun- 
try look up to your committee for Justice 
In this 'matter. You have It Ih your hands 
to help these workers and their families 
enjoy the blessings Of our democratic society 
as they meet Its obligations. Please undo 
this unjustlce and grant to these hard work- 
ing citizens the same rights as are enjoyed 
by all other American workers under the 
Social Security Act. Approve section 205 
ofS.l. 

Sincerely, 

David Siegal, 
President, Joint Board. 

A. Susi, 

Secretary-Treasurer, Joint Board. 

David Siegal, 
President, Local No. 1. 

E. SarNi Zucca, 
Secretary, Local No. 1. 


CENTENNIAL OF CONNECnCUT 

dental association 

Mr. RIBICOPP. Mr. President, the 
end of this month marks the completion 
of the centennial year of the Connecti- 
cut State Dental Association during 
this year the Connecticut State Dental 
Association has sponsored many dental 
education and health programs calling 
attention to the importance of oral 
health. During these 100 years the 
people of the whole Nation have bene- 
fited greatly from the accomplishments 
and contributions of Connecticut den- 
tists. 

Although I will have the honor of 
greeting the convention which will mark 
the coinpletlon of the centennial celebra- 
tion indicating a century of progress, I 
would like to take time today to honor 
the ConnectiOut dental profession with 
these remarks. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I join my 
distinguished colleague in recognizing 
the achievements of the Connecticut 
State Dental Association. 

Connecticut dentists have long dis- 
tinguished themselves and their profes- 
sion by their contribution to dentistry 
and to humanity. 

Dr. Horace Hayden, of Windsor, Conn., 
was a cofounder of the first dental college 
in the United States in 1840, and was a 
leader in estabjisliing the first national 
dental association and the first dental 
journal in the world. 

Dr. Horace Well, of Hartford, has been 
acclaimed for his discovery and use of 
anethesla in 1845, 


Dr. Alfred C. Pones, of Bridgeport, has 
been hailed as the father of dental hy- 
giene. Dr. Emmeline Roberts Jones, of 
Danielson, was our Nation’s first woman 
dentist. 

I congratulate the Connecticut State 
Dental Association and each of its mem- 
bers upon their 100th anniversary Md I 
wish them another century of distin- 
guished service to the people of Con- 
necticut and the United States. 


OAS SHOULD PORM HEMISMERIC 
POLICE PORCE^V^ 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, we 
should begin work now for the establish- 
ment of a multinational police force to 
protect freedom throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. Already a skeleton force 
has been organized in the Dominican Re- 
public. Working through the Organiza- 
tion of American States, we should now 
urge that a permanent peacekeeping unit 
be formed. 

I first recommended the establishment 
of such a force in October 1963, when up- 
risings plagued the Dominican Republic 
and Honduras. Our problems in the 
Dominican Republic today underscore 
the need for a permanent police force. 

The organization I envision would be 
equipped to move rapidly to protect pop- 
ular. democratic governments against 
military takeovers. The force would be 
employed: 

First, when requested by a popularly 
elected government to protect its own 
internal security; and second, at direc- 
tion of the ruling body of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

Each member of the Organization of 
American States would be requested to 
designate a small contingent of troops 
and equipment to be available on short 
notice. Command of this International 
force would rest with OAS. 

The President’s action in the Domin- 
ican Republic, I believe, has successfully 
stopped the threat of a Communist take- 
over in that country. However, it is the 
stated intent of Cuban Communists and 
their friends to continue efforts through- 
out Latin America to disrupt and eventu- 
ally replace popular governments. 

A quick-acting hemispheric police 
force, ready on a moment’s notice at the 
call of a nation in need, would effect- 
ively reduce this threat. 

I would urge that the President in- 
struct our delegates to the Organization 
of American States to begin discussions 
now within that body leading to the 
establishment of this force. C 

THE DOMINICA# CRISIS 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to Insert in the Rec- 
ord two truly remarkable articles by Vir- 
ginia Prewett, Washington Dally News 
columnist on Latin America and winner 
of the Marla Moors Cabot Gold Medal 
for outstanding hemisphere coverage in 
1964. 

I believe that the appearance of these 
articles, which bear the hallmark of un- 
mistakable authenticity, is most timely. 
Indeed, I think they constitute the most 


effective answer that heis yet been made 
to those reckless critics of the adminis- 
tration who, instead of giving their Gov- 
ernment the benefit of the doubt, lashed 
out frenetically at imaginary fallings and 
errors. 

Among the false charges that were 
made were these : 

That the President intervened against 
the “constitutional” rebels in favor of an 
unpopular military clique, that the Pres- 
ident had acted without informing the 
OAS, that Under Secretary of State 
’Thomas C. Mann had masterminded the 
Dominican landing. 

Miss Prewett, in her series of articles 
for the Washington Dally News, refutes 
these charges and sets forth an hour-by- 
hour log of the events that led to the 
decision of intervention. 

I hope that my colleagues will all find 
the time to read Miss Prewett’s highly 
informative articles. 

There being no Objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Inside Story: The Order To Land 
THE Marines 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

At 6:30 pm. on Wednesday, April 28, 1965, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson and five of his 
top advisers were discussing Vietnam at the 
White House. An urgent message from the 
Dominican Republic Interrupted him. 

There was silence in the little, newly dec- 
orated green west wing lounge as the Presi- 
dent scanned the slip of paper. He sat in his 
favorite high-backed deep-cushioned chair, 
his long legs stretched out by the hassock he 
often props them on. On the wall nearby 
hung a new decoration that he proudly 
shows visitors — the pictures of five Presidents 
with whom he has worked, mounted in one 
frame. 

advised 

With him were Secretary of State Dean 
Busk, Special Assistant for National Security 
McGeorge Bundy, Secretary of Defense Robert 
. McNamara, Assistant Secretary of State 
George Ball, and Special Assistant BUI 
Moyers. 

The President told them that all the nine 
top U.S. officials in our Santo Domingo Em- 
bassy requested urgent military assistance to 
save American lives in the Dominican 
Republic. 

Earlier messages had warned that Santo 
Domingo city was engulfed in anarchy. 
About 1,000 American men, women, and 
children, gathered for evacuation at the 
Hotel Embajador at the city’s edge, were cut 
off from the escape route via the little Car- 
ibbean port of Halna, 9 miles away. The 
U.S.S. Boxer and other naval ships had 
been lying off Halna since Sunday, April 25. 

THE MARINES 

President Johnson and his advisers now 
discussed sending in U.S. Marines to protect 
the stranded Americans. 

At 6:30 the President gave an order that 
made April 28. 1965, one of the world’s his- 
toric dates, comparable in drama to October 
22, 1962, the day of the Cuban missile show- 
down. He sent in the Marines. President 
Johnson immediately started a series of 
statements and speeches to assure the world 
he sent them to save lives. He revealed that 
a Communist apparatus had been spotted 
surfacing in the anarchy. He stated his 
goal: to restore peace and help establish 
democratic government in the Dominican 
Republic. 

The great majority of Americans, say the 
public opinion polls, heard and approved. 
But the image of Marine landings has been 
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used in anti-American propaganda for over 
iMblf a century. 

, Latin American nationalists use it. flazis 
used it before World Wpr II and the Conj- 
mUnists before and since. Most Americans, 
if they think about it, disapprove of the 
Caribbean landings of the 1920’s, when Cal- 
vin Cooledge said: “The business of the 
United States is buslnessj.” 

Woodrow Wilson's .still earlier Marines mis- 
sions in the Caribbean to counteract German 
plotting during World War I and to try to 
help along democracy afterward were blurred 
by the later use of the Marines in “Dollar 
Diplomacy.” 

OUTLAY 

Two criticisms greeted the Johnson action 
on April 28. There was outcry in the im- 
frlendly segment of the |u.S. press that the 
President did not amply consult our Latin 
American allies in the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. Senator ' Robbet Kennedy 
echoed this in a public statement comparing 
President Johnson’s action with those of his 
late brother, and faulting President John- 
son. 

Next, the President was accused of Inter- 
vening to help an unpopular military clique, 
headed by Gen. Ellas ' Wessln y Wessln, 
against constitutional rebels favoring the 
deposed President Juan Bosch. 

The administration had to endure these 
charges for the moment. Refuting them 
would have hindered chances of progress In 
the fast-moving Dominican situation. 

CH,mGES REFUTED 

But Mr. Johnson’s firefighting team con- 
founded the critics first by attempting to 
get General Wessln to st^p out in the inter- 
est of a coalition. Again, Mr. Johnson re- 
futed the charge of favoring the military 
clique by sending a top team to Santo Do- 
mingo to try to negotiate a coalition headed 
by Antonio Guzman, a former member of 
Bosch’s' Cabinet. 

Nevertheless, as U.S. efforts to help settle 
tangled problems of persbnailtles and power 
in the tragic country continued, a world de- 
bate rolled on about the Intervention Itself. 

Speculation returns again and again to Mr. 
Johnson’s reasons for intervening. And the 
Impression rolls on, often cited as a fact, 
that he did not bring the Organization of 
American States into the crisis. 

MANN’S ROLE 

As a corollary. President Johnson is charged 
with being overpersuaded by his former 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin Amer- 
ica, the present Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, Thomae 0. Mann, 

The left-of-center Anwrlcans for Demo- 
cratic Action, who do pot , like Mr. Mann 
because he Is supposed to have favored send- 
ing U.S. military help to the Cuban exile 
brigade battling at the B^y of Pigs, have of- 
ficially demanded Mr. Mann’s resignation for 
supposedly masterminding the Dominican 
landing. 

The charge is false. 

The answer to these continuing questions 
should not be lost to history as a new black 
legend of U.S. intervention hardens now in 
1965. The story can now be told. 

At its briefest. It is this: 

The immediate reason for landing the 
marines was to save American lives. The 
growing danger of a second Cuba on the 
Island of Hispaniola reinforced the Presi- 
dent’s determination. ' 

’mann’s f/|te 

But Mr. Mann vms not evSn present at the 
meeting when President , Johnson and his 
advisers first considered landing the Marines. 
And Incidentally, the untrue ADA attack has 
guaranteed Mr, ,Mapn,wllLbe in U.S. Govern- 
ment as long as Lyndon B. Johnson is Presi- 
dent. 

■ Moreover, the charge that the United 
States acted without the knowledge of the 
other member states of the OAS is not so. 


^ The White, House and the U.S. State De- 
partment, long before the order to land 
Marines was given, had established contacts 
jlth Latin American Embassies over the sltu- 
jtlon. The machinery of the OAS had al- 
:’Cady been set in motion, at U.S. request. 
Not only were the Embassies in Santo Do- 
mingo of South American countries notified, 
Jie^Washlngton Embassies were a§ yi®!!. 
.yKreslSeftt,. JohMom. when.'he ordered In 
^e Marines, also ordered all Latin American 
imibassles in Washington to be notified as 
ijulckly as possible of the landing and of 'the 
IJ.S. request for an OAS meeting at the 
earliest possible hour. By 10 that night, all 
■|ere notified. „ . _ 

“ 'The day-by-day log of events as they 
iffiected the White House will tell the story. 

The Inside ^tory : Known Beds Spotted 
Dueino Arms Handout 
i (By Virginia Prewett) 

■ Trouble broke in the Dominican Republic 
irt 3 p.m., on Saturday, April 24. Army 
officers seized' their chief of staff and Santo 
Domingo’s most powerful radio station pro- 
(laimed a coup against President Donald 
Held Cabral. 

'Former President Juan Bosch was not men- 
tioned. 

; The White House was Informed. Coup 
threats had been frequent since Gen. Ellas 
l?essin y Wessln and other officers deposed 
Juan Bosch in September 1963. But General 
t7eBsln did not move that Saturday. 

*At 5 a.m. Sunday, the White House was 
told the revolt was serious. At 7:10, Sr. 
Ilpsch, by radio from Puerto Rico, named 
JOse Rafael Molina Urena “constitutional 
f resident” for his cause. General Wessln now 
acted. Crowds around the centrally located 
j residential palace shouted for Sr. Bosch, 
ft 10:30 a.m. President Reid Cabral re- 
s^ned. 

NAVY MOVES 

'At 8:45 Sunday morning. President John- 
son from Camp David ordered U.S. Navy 
chits to move near Santo Domingo and lie 
o ftshore, out of sight. 

.This was no novelty. When the longtime 
tpminican dictator, Rafael L. Trujillo, was 
aisassinated in May 30, 1961, the then Vice 
Ftesldent Johnson, acting for President 
EShnedy in his absence, sent U.S. Navy 
slips to stand off Santo Domingo. 

President Kennedy himself sent them 
tliere In December 1961, when Trujillo’s 
s-irvlvlng family threatened to retake power. 

'President Johnson learned on Monday, 
April 26, that Santo Domingo’s city manager 
aiound 11:30 a.m. called to urge our Am- 
bassador W. Tapley Bennett: “Do somethli^ 
aiout your people for God’s sake!” Rioting 
aid fighting had spread. The Pepsi Cola 
p .ent, an American symbol, was burned and 
battles were stolen for Molotov cocktails. 

At noon Monday, the Embassy began 
warning all Americans to gather for evacu- 
ailon at the Hotel Embajador, on the city’s 
outskirts. About 2,500 Americans were in 
Smto Domingo— diplomats’ families, busi- 
ngs residents, tourists. 

At 6 p.m. Sunday, the Dominican Air 
Pitt-ce Joined General Wessln. On Monday, 
tliey bombed the presidential palace and 
stcafed the rebel-held end of the strategic 
Osama bridge. 

pn Monday, the rebel radio broadcast the 
njBnes,,and addresses of the pilots’ families. 
T.Ie pilots’ wives and mothers were taken 
tc * the Ozama bridge as hostages against 
fvfther strafing. 

On Mond.-iy, our State Department dis- 
erssed the situation with the Brazilian and 
Clillean diplomats. 

A cease-fire was arranged for from 11 a.m. 
till 2 p.m. on Tuesday, so the 1,170 Americans 
at . the Embajador could be taken by bus 
to Halna port and evacuated. 


luc:ky 

Soon alter 8 a.m. Tuesday, an armed rabble 
burst Into the Embajador. They had been 
given rifles and tommyguns by defecting 
army men. They sprayed bullets over the 
heads qf prostrate Americans inside and out- 
side the hotel. By luck, no one was shot. 

The later cease-fire held long enough for 
the Americans to reach Haina, 9 miles away. 

Thai! same morning, Colombia's OAS Am- 
bassador, Emilio N. Orlbe, called on Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin America Jack 
Hood Vaughn. They discussed bringing the 
OAS into the crisis. 

White House approval was prompt. And 
at Tuesday noon, the U.S, alternate repre- 
sentative to the OAS, Ward Allen, called an 
urgent: meeting of the Peace Committee. 

The Committee, composed of the United 
States, Argentina, the Dominican Republic, 
Colombia and Nicaragua, discussed calling 
an emergency foreign ministers’ meeting. 
envoys concerned 

When President Johnson cheeked reports 
later, he saw that Mr. Vaughn had also 
briefed; the Venezuelans. At 7 p.m., he 
learned, the Costa Rican Embassy asked U.S. 
aid in evacuating Costa Ricans. During the 
day. the Embassies of both Peru and Ecua- 
dor called oiu- State. Department to express 
concern about their nationals. They stressed 
the need to prefect their nationals and to 
protect, law and order in Santo Domingo. 

A little later, L.B.J. leiirned with relief that 
the first thousand or so evacuees were safe 
aboard American vessels. New refugees were 
filling the Hotel Embajador. 

General Wessin’s men were attacking heav- 
ily. In the late afternoon, Molina Urena and 
15 rebels. Including Col. Francisco Caamano 
Deno, called on .imbassador Bennett and 
asked him to help arrange a settlement. Mr. 
Bennett tried, but the move failed. 

Around Tuesday midnight, Molina Urena 
took refuge in an embassy. Col. Caamano 
left the: front of the stage. He did not re- 
appear as rebel chief until April 30. 

On Wiednesday morning. President Johnson 
learned : more anfis were passed out Indis- 
criminately. 

REDS EFFICIENT 

“I never saw such efficiency,” read an eye- 
witness report. "Thousands of rifles were dis- 
tributed in what seemed minutes.” Known 
communists were spotted in the operation, 
which bore the earmarks of para-military 
planning. 

President Johnson had known for months 
that Castroite communists planned to take 
over the expected action against Sr. Reid 
Cabral. Now they were surfacing. The TV 
took on "a Castro tone.” Shouts of “pare- 
don! (To the firing wall!)” were increasing 
in the tumult. 

At 10:30 a.m. Wednesday, our OAS Am- 
bassador, Ellsworth Bunker, briefed the OAS 
Council. 

Around noon came more messages. Colom- 
bian Abassador Jasus Zarate reported from 
Santo Domingo: “It is now a question of 
communists versus anti-communists.’: 

A bank had been looted, police stations 
overrun. Thousands were dead and 
wounded. 

YANKS CUT OFF 

■The Americans at the Embajador were cut 
off from; Halna. Soon after 1 p.m. Wednes- 
day, the President learned the crisis was 
worsenteg. 

In the . afternoon. Col. Pedro Benoit, in 
charge of military grourid forces, warned he 
could not protect the Americans. Police 
chief Col. German Despi’adel said the same. 

At 5:30 p.m., when President Johnson was 
discussing Vietnam problems with Dean 
Busk, Riobert McNamara, George Ball, Mc- 
George Bundy and Bill Moyers, came the plea 
for military assistance. 

After discussing landing Marines, LBJ sent 
out calls to other officials. They included 
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Deputy Secretary of Defense Cyrus Vance, 
Ambassador Bunker, jlr. Vaughn, Under Sec- 
retary of State ttiomas Mann, CIA director 
William Baborn, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Earle Wheeler — the full 
team. ' . 

The hard and "historic decision h^d ^o be 



CONNECTICUT JOINT RESOLUTION 
SUPPORTS ADMINISTRATION 
POLICIES IN VIETNAM AND DO- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President I take 
great persoiial pride in bringing to the 
attention of my colleagues a joint resolu- 
tion of the legislature of my home State, 
Connecticut, which records its strong 
“approval of the decisions of the Presi- 
dent to use our armed strength with' 
restraint yet firmness until such time as 
the. peoples of those areas may be able 
to resolve their own futures in peace, 
and that we further express our adnilra- 
tion for the mernbers of our own Armed 
Forces whp are serving far from home 
under difficult apd perilous conditions.” 

Because resolutions like this deserve 
the attention of all Americans, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
into the Record Connecticut House Joint 
Resolution 179, supporting U.S. policy in 
Vietnam and the Dominican Republic. 

In these difficult days when our ac- 
tions in Vietnam and the Dominican 
Republic are under attack by the Com- 
munist propaganda apparatus and by a 
small number of vociferous critics at 
home, it is indeed heartening to hear the 
steady, although imsensationalized, 
voices of approval which represent, 
I am convinced, the opinions of the over- 
whelming majority of Americans. 

Although these acts have not been 
characterized by fanfare and although 
they have received relatively little atten- 
tion from the press, I am confident that 
the joint resolution adopted by the Con- 
necticut State Legislature supporting the 
administration’s .policy in Vietnam and 
the Dominican Republic, and similar res- 
olutions which have been endorsed by 
citizens’ organizations and student bodies 
in various parts of the country far more 
truly reflect the thinking of our citi- 
zens that the noisy and highly publicized 
manifestations of opposition. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows : 

House Joint Resolution 179 
Resolution supporting U.S. policy in Vietnam 
and "the Dominican Republic 
Resolved by this assembly: 

Whereas there has been criticism of the 
actions of the President of the United States 
In defending the cause of freedom In South 
Vietnam and in the Dominican Republic; 
and 

Whereas such criticism, however well- 
intentioned, may tend to create abroad a 
false Impression that the people of the 
United. States do not support their Chief 
Executive In his attempt to assist the people 
of South Vietnam and the Dominican Re- 
public against subversion and aggression: 
Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Connecticut General Assembly, do hereby 
record our strong approval of the decisions 
of the President to use our armed strength 


"With restraint, yet firmness, until such time 
as the peoples of those areas may be able 
to resolve their own futures In peace, and 
that we fmther express our admiration for 
the members of our own Armed Forces who 
are. serving far from home under difficult and 
perilous conditions; and be It further 
Resolved, That the clerks of the senate 
and house of representatives be Instructed 
to send copies of this resolution to the 
Presldept of the United States, the Secretary 
of State of the United States, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense of the United States. 


Cleric of the Senate. 
Cleric of the House. 


HOMER CROY 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
■ I know that all Missourians and many 
other citizens throughout the Nation 
were saddened to learn of the death, 
yesterday, of the famed novelist and 
long-time Missouri resident, Homer Croy, 
who died in New York, at the age of 
82. Homer Croy gained his fame as a 
novelist and screen writer, but most 
especially as a chronicler of the 19th 
century West. He was one of the first 
students of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, the first such in- 
stitution in the Nation. The author of 
many fascinating and adventure-filled 
novels, he was, in real life, equally as 
colorful and as Interesting an individual 
as Molly Brown, Jessie James, or the 
other true-life or fictional characters 
that peopled his books. Certainly this 
fact is attested by the Interesting article 
published today in the New York Times — 
some of it in his own words. Although 
his passing certainly means a great loss 
to Missouri, we are warmed by the knowl- 
edge that his place in the literary his- 
tory of America is secme. 

I ask that the New York Times article 
be printed at this point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

[From the New York Times, May 26, 1966] 
Homer Grot Dies; Novelist "Was 82 — Also 
Dm Biographies of "Will Rogers and Jesse 
James 

Homer Croy, the novelist, died Monday 
evening In his home at 160 Pinehurst Ave- 
nue. His age was 82. 

In 1926, Mr. Croy wrote "They Had To See 
Paris,” which became Will Rogers’ first talk- 
ing picture. He was the biographer of Judge 
Isaac C. Parker, the famous hanging judge 
of the Old West, and one of the leading 
biographers of Jesse James. 

“My parents were those old-fashioned 
people we used to hear so much about, but 
now are rarely ever mentioned — poor but 
honest,” Mr. Croy- once said. ‘T was born 
on a farm near Maryville, Mo., the year the 
Brooklyn Bridge was built. 

“My parents came to Missouri In covered 
wagons. My father put the first plow Into 
the prairie sod. I worked on our farm all my 
early life.” 

In “Country Cured,” published In 1943, Mr. 
Croy told many of the details of that early 
life. Of this autobiography, a reviewer 
wrote : 

“The author has traveled from Maryville 
to New York, Paris, and Hollywood, but the 
farm has always been his refuge and his 
substance. Like all farm boys, he portrays 
his early hatred of physical labor and love 
of good victuals.” 


Mr. Croy studied a vest-pocket dictionary 
as he rode a farm horse Into Maryville. 
Soon he began writing articles for farm jour- 
nals. Then he entered the University of 
Missouri, “where I became the first student 
in the first school of Journalism In the 
world,” he said. 

He failed English In his senior year, but 
went to New York anyway, and took a job 
with the Butterick Publications, under 
Theodore Dreiser, who was then editing three 
women's magazines. 

PRAISED BY critic 

The young writer turned out many mag- 
azine stories, “Now and then a good one, 
but for the most part they were about what 
you think,” was how he put It. “Eventually 
I turned out a novel, and after a terrific 
struggle, got it publi^ed. They paid In 
postage stamps.” 

In 1914, Mr. Croy went on a trip around 
the world, sending back articles for American 
magazines. He also had a motion-picture 
camera with him, and an operator. The start 
of "World War I In Europe, on August 4, 1914, 
found him In Calcutta. 

Mr. Croy cabled the Universal Pihn Co. for 
money but was stranded for several weeks be- 
cause of war conditions. Finally a friend, 
Mae Belle Saveli, whom he had notified of 
his financial straits, managed to get a money 
order sent to him. He came home and, the 
next year, married Miss Saveli. 

Mr. Croy was known at first as a humorist. 
He was fond of giving himself titles like 
"Two-Gun Croy, the law north of 126th 
Street,” and once said that the reason Mr. 
Dreiser had hired hhn originally was because 
he knew that Washington, Mo., was where 
they made corncob pipes. 

But when. In 1923, his novel “West of the 
Water Tower” achieved substantial success. 
It was called by a critic “a serious, realistic 
work which has something of the spirit of 
Hardy [Thomas Hardy] and Dreiser. But 
Croy’s outlook Is more hopeful. He sees life 
without Illusion and yet accepts and ap- 
proves It.” 

JESSE JAMES LEGENDS 

Among the many other books Mr. Croy 
wrote was "Jesse James Was My Neighbor” 
(1949), In which he drew upon his intimate 
knowledge of the James legends gleaned 
as a cub reporter on the St. Joseph (Mo.) Ga- 
zette. In 1963 he wrote “Our Will Rogers,” 
a full-length biography of the cowboy 
humorist. 

Mr. Croy’s novel, “Family Honeymoon,” 
was dramatized as a stage play by Owen 
Davis, and later turned Into a motion picture 
starring Fred MacMurray and Claudette Col- 
bert. 

Tall, gangling, bald, and mild mannered, 
"a gentleman from Missouri who wears a 
Windsor tie and has a twinkle In his calm 
eye,” was as accurate a description of Mr. 
Croy as ever given. 

Mr. Croy was for many years one of the 
bread-and-butter writers of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

He leaves his wife, Mae, and a daughter, 
Carol. A funeral service will be held at 1 
p.m. Thursday at Frank E. Campbell's, Madi- 
son Avenue and 81st Street. 


WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday President Johnson submitted to 
Congress a report, prepared by the Fed- 
eral Council on Science and Technology, 
on the Federal water resources research 
program for the fiscal year 1966. The re- 
port is available to the public, upon re- 
quest. It is a prepress report of the com- 
mittee, established by the Council, to 
review Federal agency activities in water 
research. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Presi- 
dent Johnson’s letter accompanying the 
report be printed in the Record. 

The letter was addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

There being ho objection, the letter 
ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

■ . Mav 25, 1965. 


Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, 

PresiA^nt of the Setuite, 

Washington,, D.C. 

Dear Mr. President : Even before tbere was 
a United States,' people of this land were us- 
ing and developing Its water resources. Over 
the years the nature of the problems has 
changed and the size and scope of the solu- 
tions has increased but oiir technology has 
kept abreast of the needs. 

Today far greater demands are pressing 
upon both our water resources and the tech- 
nology required to meet our varied water 
needs. Our streams and ground water re- 
sources must meet the needs of nearly 200 
million people for food, fiber, and Industrial 
processing. At the same time we have ex- 
pected our streams to carry off the waste 
products of our homes, industries, and farms. 
We must also protect our people from damag- 
ing floods such as those which have recently 
occurred along the upper Mississippi River. 

A projection of our population growth over 
the next few decades could lead to the con- 
clusion that very serious water shortages 
might be expected over much of the Nation 
in the not far distant future. Pollution has 
already caused serious problems in many of 
our streams and lakes, and, with a growing 
population, pollution problems could extend 
to almost all of our Water sources. _ 

Such predictions must rio"^ come true. Our 
scientists and engineers wlU find solutions 
to meet these problems as they develop. If 
w.e maintain a continuing and effective re- 
eeiroh program. Earlier this year, I trans- 
mitted to you legislation expanding and ex- 
tending one aspect of the water research 
program— desalting. Today I am pleased to 
transmit a report summarizing the. Federal 
water resources research program for fiscal 
year 1966 prepared by the Committee on 
Water Resources Research of the Federal 
Council of Science and Technolc^y. 

The program is not large but it Is vital. 
The total proposed expenditure for the 1966 
fiscal year is only $101 million, less than one 
percent of the total national expenditure 
qn water supply, water control and waste 
teeatment.' But the Committee is at work 
oh the preparation of a long range research 
pro^afti. of Incalculable importance to our 
future. I am asking the Chairman of the 
EederUl Council to press forward on the de- 
velopment of this plan. 

We must be sure that oUr research effort 
Is adequate to guarantee sufilclent water for 
all our. future needs. On this there can be 
no ^compromise. We must, also, s^lve 
through research to find a better basis for 
minimizing the damaging effects of water 
arid to preserve arid protect the natural 
beauty of our streams arid lakes for the 
health and enjoyment of all our people. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon B. , Johnson. 


HELICOPTER SERVICE BETWEEN 

SAN JOSE, I^Alo Alto, and san 
FRANCISCO ' ' . ' 

Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. President, on 
May 24, Trans World Airlines filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board an an- 
nojincement of an agreement with San 
Francisco and Oakland Helicopter Air- 
lines to enlarge services between the San 
Francisco Airport and Talo Alto and San 
Jose. 


hiis marks d big step forward qri the 
part of our large trunk carriers to be- 
co'fie actively interested in partnerslup 
arrangements for the bettering of service 
be ween outlying communities of metro- 
potttan areas arid our terminal airports. 

C consider this one of the most for- 
wtW-lobking actions taken by a trunk 
lire, in helping to develop VSTOL air 
SK’yices where badly needed to Improve 
gerieral airline service. By his action in 
joining with the helicopter company. 
President C. C. Tillinghast, Jr., will not 
only aid and eJfpedite transportation to 
ard from the major airport; he will also 
assist in developing an entire new con- 
cert in short-haul transportion by air. 

feus, instead of letting the helicopter 
service go down the drain, and thereby 
fall to make use of the experience al- 
ready gained, TWA is moving to be a 
helpful partner to this presently strug- 
gl hg means of transport. I congratu- 
laK President Tillinghast and TWA on 
tbqir forward-looking action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Congres- 
SI3NAL Record the complete announce- 
msht of this new aviation service. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
ir 'the Record, as follows: 

San Francisco . Helicopter Line . To Link 

TWA Flights With Bay Area Commu- 
nities 

icheduled helicopter service between San 
Jert and Palo Alto, .Calif-, and. the Trans 
World Airlines passenger terminal at San 
Fiinclsco International Airport will be In- 
aifeurated early this summer by San Fran- 
oiKO and Oakland Helicopter Airlines, Inc. 
(fCPO). 

Announcement of the proposed service, 
filed M.ay 24 with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, was made by TWA President Charles 
C ' Tininghast, Jr., and M. F. Bagan, presl- 
dimt of SFO. 

The new service, upon CAB approval of the 
asjeement and of SFO’s application to serve 
tlife San Jose airport, will provide convenient 
dSfect connections to and from TWA domes- 
tic., and international flights. 

SFO will schedtvle a minimum of 10 round 
tilps each weekday over the new route and 
Id: on weekends with twin-turhine 26-pa3- 
Sfhger Sikorsky S-61 equipment. The one- 
way fare to Palo Alto will be $7.50; to San 
J-)se, $9.50. 

time to Palo Alto, about 20 miles 
b r freeway from San F'rancisco International 
Airport, will be 8 minutes. The 35-mile trip 
t(f San Jose will be flown in 15 minutes. 

Palo Alto and San Jose are southeast of 
the San. Francisco Airport, in Santa Clara 
County, the fastest-growing region In the bay 
a.'Ea, with a heavy concentration of elec- 
tiunics and defense Industry activity. 

Tn addition to the Santa Clara County op- 
e nations, SFO will reschedule some of Its ex- 
ifting East Bay scheduled helicopter and 
hovercraft services to TWA’s terminal area 
ti complement Ite service pattern. This neW 
dfefrlbutlon of helicopter services within the 
gftn Francisco terminal complex will benefit 
ttsvelers from Oakland, Berkeley, and points 
ii bontra Costa' and Marin counties with a 
t loader cholcfe of convenient connecting 
sir vices. 

-Mr. Tmilnghast said that “In the intbrests 
cf fostering development of new and im- 
I roved services for the traveling public, and 
St the same time contributing direct support 
to the helicopter industry where expansion 
Into new markets is justified, TWA has agreed 
18 guarantee SPO’s break-even costs for the 


new Peril;h,sula operations; to the extent that 
they are not covered by operating revenvies. 

“This partnership marks another forward 
step In the Implementation of TWA’s policy 
of assistance to helicopter operators during 
this crucla.l stage of their development," he 
said. 

TWA flies about 900,000 passengers a year 
In, and cut of San Prariolsco International 
Airport on flights serving 69 other U.S. cities 
and direct polar route flights to and from 
Europe. Currently. TWA schedules an all- jet 
pattern of 25 daily arrivals and departures 
at San Francisco. 


CBS REPORT SHOWS NEED FOR 

STRENGTHENED TRAFFIC-SAFE- 
TY EFFORT 

Mr. BIBICOPP. Mr. President, the 
night before last ' 30 million Americans 
took a driver’s test. It is to be hoped 
that the rest of the Nation did better 
than the 2,000 drivers in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Los An- 
geles whose test scores are known. Only 
4 percent of the tested drivers in these 
four cities received scores in the “excel- 
lent” category. Forty-two percent 
failed. 

We owe a real debt of gratitude to the 
Columbia Broadcasting System for 
bringing the traffic-safety problem into 
our homes. Monday night’s “CBS News 
Report” will stand as a landmark in tele- 
vision news reporting and public serv- 
ice. 1 hope the CB£1 “National Driv- 
ers Test” will be repeated, on an an- 
nual basis, because it serves as a dead- 
ly reminder to all of us that there is 
room- for a tremendous amount of im- 
provement in the driving skills of the 
American people. The Shell Oil Co., in 
sponsoring this prograrn, showed mana- 
gerial courage and enlightenment that 
are tool rare in our country today, for 
the show emphasized, not the zip and 
power and getaway of today’s automo- 
bile and the amo-unt of fuel it uses, but 
the awful consequenciis of the misuse of 
automobiles by individuals. And, of 
course, ithe work of tlie National Safety 
Council, which long iias advocated im- 
proved driver-training programs, cannot 
be overlooked. 

As we approach the Memorial Day 
weekend and the coraing July 4 week- 
end, we should stop to consider a num- 
ber of the aspects of the traffic-safety 
problems that, were ttrought out by the 
CBS show. 

The high failure rate should stimulate 
us to do something about better driver- 
education and training programs; but 
it should not lull us into a false sense of 
security, in the belief that the problem 
is really the “nut behind the wheel,” 
and that if we can solve that aspect of 
it, we slrall have dealt adequately with 
the trafac-safety situation. That sim- 
ply is not the case. 

Last April 5, the very able Federal 
Highway Administrator, Rex Whitton, 
told the , Greater iSlew York Safety 
Council : 

We recognize that no single attack — to the 
exclusion of all others — oan possibly solve 
the problem. We need a, balanced program, 
giving attention to the driver, the vehicle, 
and the roadway, and to the Interaction of 
these tlaree elements. 
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America, the Citadel of Freedom 

extension OF REMARKS 

OS' 


HO^. VERNON W. THOMSON 

op WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the excellent, programs 
sponsored by the American Legion Aux- 
iliary 1 ^ its Americanism program. A 
part of that program is an essay contest 
^ducted in, the ^hools of the state. 
, The title selected this year was, "Ameri- 
ca,nism, the Citadel of Freedom.” The 
winning essay for the 10, ll, and 12 
grades was Miss Pam Widner, of Westby 
Wis^ and I submit for the consideration 
of the Members and readens of the Con- 
gressional Record the prize-winning es- 
say by Pam Widner. I am proud of the 
excellent work of . this young lady and 
also, of the work of Bill Hasse, of Caze- 
novia, Wls., whose essay won second 
Place, I hope this recognition will en- 
purage a continuance of this activity by 
the American Legion Auxiliary and stim- 
ulate additional interest in the program 
among young Americans. 

Aimerica, the .Citadel op Freedom 
(By Pam W.idner, Westby, Wis.) 

What an emotional picture this phrase 
brlnp to the minds of Americans. Sth-rlng 
sights and scenes of past and present 
America. The red, white, and blue “freedom" 
nag, the cracked Uberty Bell, Francis Scott 
Key composing during the heat of a battle 
while looking at “Old Gloryi” 

ryyt'y, Where several learned 

men bitterly discuss and argue over a docu- 
ment which begins “We, the people—,” 
Later, more discussion and argument. This 
time tl^ subject of attention Is called a 
Bill of Rights. It has to do with the basic 
freedoms demanded by the States, and again 

thefZcri'i' dying to preserve 

the freedoms they have established— men dv- 
preserve the country where these 
freedoms nourish. Development and growth 
Of a nation. An expanding nation of men 
Weals and values. 

of cheering a 

gigantic mlssle as science endeavors to fur- 
ther the borders of freedom. The satisfied 
and grateful feeling when your contribution 
to medical research have conquered another 
of society. The accomplishments and 
graves of great leaders who have devpted 
llbertte“ ^ preservation of American 

symbolic footnotes to history are 
familiar to us all. Not .so many of us how- 

frZdo^'f most important 

freedoms that we sometimes tend to dls- 
regard and take for granted. But what would 
happen If we could not go to church of Sun- 
day morning; we could not have Easter and 
OMstmas; If there would, be no hope of 
la w Suppose the government regu- 

Wted .all traMsportatloh and checked all 
mail— even letters to your loved ones. Your 
S magazines would 

O*' perhaps your 
children were taken out of school after eighth 
maybe high school— what about the 
college you had intended for them? How 
wouW you react to curtailing all political 
fundraising organSo^! 
nor convention, nor election days. 

thought, but many peo- 
ffi^.i^hrld live— rather, exist without 
even knowledge of such things. A highly 
organized secrecy machine? No. More cor- 


rectly a military control system — control of 
everything. And still such people are com- 
placent. Row can you be dissatisfied if you 
know of nothing better. Only an ugly mem- 
ory of things much worse. Yet we com- 
' plain, we criticize, we Improve. 

This system of freedom was not pro- 
funded to be perfect. Very prevalent to- 
day Is the Negro problem, the Appalachian 
problem, the query of foreign policy. But 
TOTS la fashioned from the greatest political 
ideas and successful government Ideals of the 
centuries, it Is a slow, complicated process’ 
and intricate system, yet so much better 
than any other form of control It Is hailed 
^®r^® f’®Sihning of modern world democracy. 

The American system puts the governine 
power in the hands of its people. Thev 
fought and died for the right to do so. lliev 
expanded and nourished its growth. Thev 
now continue to preserve and improve it. 
Americans, accept thankfully your respon- 
sibility to uphold and protect your Ameri- 
ca — citadel of your freedom. 


Ma^ 26, 1965 


they have no bank accounts; the fact that 
despoliation is a national crime against the 
people as well as against nature; the convic- 
tion that poverty Is more than a city or a 
county or a State concern— that It Is a so- 
cial concern and therefore a problem lor 
the general society. 

Think back for a moment to the hours of 
past American Presidents, particularly to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman 
and John F. Kennedy, and their urglngs for 
programs geared to the people's needs where 
they live, and Johnson’s Urglngs sound great- 
ly similar. & ■- 

All have in common a broad concern for 
the people and through the people for the 
national good. It would be pleasant to in- 
clude Dwight D. Eisenhower among these 
but It would not be faithful; He had no less 
an affection tor the people, but he differed 
sharply, in hie attitudes, on means. 


Kudos for L.B.J. 


1^ 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. B. F. SISK 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed7iesday. May 26, 1965 


Speaker, when going 
tnrough a backlog of newspapers from 
my district recently, I was very pleased 
to come across an editorial from the 
April 27 issue of the Fresno Bee which so 
aptly expresses my own admiration for 
the astuteness and abilities of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson that I would like to 
call It to the attention of my colleagues 
and request permission to have it printed 
m the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record, 

L.B.J. Has History Working for Him 

rl!?h7^ro has every 

light to look back upon the first mouths of 

than a pinch 

of self-satisfaction. Up to now. It has been 
pretty much of a Johnson show 

a public ’aid to edu- 
ction program and has signed It Into law. 
He IS assured of Federal programs for hospl- 
tal care for the aged, tied to social security. 

StvT,m ^ expanded war against pov- 
erty bill Congress has made It clear, as well 
It will give him a voting rights bill— the onlv 
question being when and In what form 
.Moreover, Congress Is sympathetic to his 
^®Sl®Ia-«uu to attack water pol- 
lutlon, to buy up park lands for the peo^e 
^ countryside, to rewrite llrm 
programs, to assault cancer and heart 
disease, to turn to that long overdue Job 
to Nation’s Immigration laws, 

to encourage the arts, to create a more re- 

anJothers*'^^”*'**^^ succession statute. These 
The Johnson magic Is working. 

The President has certain things workine 
for him which are Indispensable to winning 
congressional support. vyiniimg 

tpThe most important, perhaps, Is momen- 

is wtoutol Prupams for which Johnson 
ii, ® are based on Ideas ex- 

pressed years ago and which are Just now 

Instance: The 
education Is more than a local 
district concern, It Is a national concern; 
the prmclple that none of the aged should 
go without medical attention simply because 


Unpleasant Necessity? 

extension of remarks 

OF 

HON. JIM WRIGHT 

OF TEXAS 

in THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, editorials 
recently appearing in the Fort Worth 
^ar-Telegram and the Fort Worth 
R-ess concerning Presidential action in 
the Dominican Republic present com- 
mentaries well worth general reading. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit herewith the two editorials re- 
ferred to : 

I From the Port Worth (Tex.) Press, Mav 3 
1965] ’ 

Unpleasant Necessity? 

Sending U.S. forces to the neighboring 
Dominican Republic was an act of necessity 
We may deplore the necessity, but we cannot 
action. President Johnson’s 
prompt decision illustrated the courage of 
commonsense. The action had to be swift 
or not at all. <= swni. 

®‘®”® ®““’’® fuehibers of the 

^ganlzation of American States are un- 
happy with this action. But the United 

“‘® cuuld and 
should have done, had It been equipped. If 
the actum had awaited time for the OAS to 
go thipugh Its usual mumbo-Jumbo, it would 
have been too late. 

The urgent Issue was the rescue of Amerl- 
eai^ whose lives were in danger. That Is a 
first duty of the American Government In 
other nationals who 
wanted to leave, including even some Domini- 
cans, could be nothing more than an act of 
mercy. 

Johnson says the disorder was 
pushed by Communist elements. 

The Western Hemisphere cannot tolerate 
any more Castros In Its middle. Whatever 
IS necessary to prevent a Communist take- 
American country, big or little, 
ought to be undertaken In self -protection for 
ospoolally the countries of 
Central and South America. 

'The United States already has announced 

to ini’ oaI''® * Ji? “transfer its ' responsibility 
to the OAS at the earliest possible moment.” 

The sooner our forces can leave the better 
^ericans will like It. But we will not leave 
^S. citizens, or other Innocent victims, to 
the mercies of mob rule, whether inspired by 
local ruffians or more sinister elements. 

“*® hemisphere should 

iSri® “^ht a single, prayerful hope: That some 
leaders In the Dominican Republic can estab- 
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cept and that the plane should be further 
developed as a valuable addition to our 
air strength. 

llie U.S. Army, General Electric Co., 
and the Ryan Aeronautical Co„ have 
made an intensive Investigation of the 
plane’s Integral systems and its per- 
formance data previous to April 27. 
conver^on from fans for vertical flights 
to jets for horizontal flight had been 
made by these planes more than 1,000 
times. At the time of the April 27 fail- 
ure, the pilot was Checking the cockpit 
prior to converting the aircraft from con- 
ventional jet flight to the fan-^wered 
mode used for vertical flight and hover- 
in?. 

The plane involved had logged more 
than 36 'hours of flight time requiring 45 
conversions from' fans to straight lets. 

1 share with the Ryan Co., and the 
family and friends of W. L. “Lou” Ever- 
ett their sense of loss, and with fee rest 
of the Nation deeply appreciate fee con- 
tribution to the future of Americas air- 
craft development that his career repre- 
sented. ' ' 

the Courts and Obscenity 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

' ' "" of . , 

HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


'ef nkmXska'; , 

IN THE house OP RBI>RESENTATIVES 1 

Wednesday. May i6,i '965 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
is becoming more difficult every day to 
fight the battle against obscenity and 
^mography, and one of the principal 
reasons is the attitude of the courts. 
There was a time when we could have 
laws to protect the innocent. But in tins 
modem age such laws, when enacted by 
fee Congress and/or local leglslafee 
bodies, are stmck dow;ii by fee courts 
in their zeal to protect the ‘righte of 
those who would corrupt our youth ^d 
our society for fee sake of the almighty 

dollar. _ 

One. more example of this attitude on 
the part of the courts is outlined in the 
following editorial appearing in fee 
Catholic Virginian recently, i^ch dis- 
cusses fee recent ruling of a Mchmond 
circuit court judge feat Virginia’s mo- 
tion picture censorship law is unconsti- 
tutional : 

[Prom the Catholic Vlrginlari] 

The Best Cehsok ! 

A Richmond circuit court Judge’s ruling 
upsetting Virginia’s motion picture censor- 
ship law apparently Is going to make it next 
to impossible, for a time at least, to kMp 
obscene movies ott the screens of the State s 

*^Ju*dge John Wlngo Knowles, following the 
ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court m a simi- 
lar case Involving Maryland's censorship law, 
ruled that Virginia’s act Is enforced uncon- 
stitutionally. 'ft places unconstitutional 
prior restraint on film distributors and does 
not give them speedy relief In the comts. 

Neither court struck down censorship it- 
self.' in fact, the Supreme Court suggested 
Maryla-hd might change Its lawi to make it 

conform to the Constitution. 

Virginia could and should do likewise. An 
efflectlve censorship law Is needed. 


The Richmond Times-Dispatch, com- 
menting editorially on Judge Knowles’ rul- 
ing, said; 1 

"Some perijons say that regardless of the 
legal aspects, the censoring of movies should 
be abandoned in Virginia. 
many other to.ericans, are of the *hth 
with which the public is being flooded today 
In books, stage plays and movies. Trying M 
stem the tld ) may be like trying to stop the 
flow of the Mississippi with a spoon. But 
maybe even it. gesture In this direction serves 
a purpose lit: letting the pornography ped- 
dlers know that somebody Is concerned about 
what they are doing to the minds and 
morals of An.ericans — and especially to young 
people.” 

Tlie question of giving Virginia ^ 
tlve censorship law In harmony with the 
Constitution addresses Itself to the general 
assembly. 'Suite probably, the legislature 
will be asked to make such changes as are 
necessary at Its 1966 session. 

It would probably be the middle of 1966 
before a ne n censorship law with teeth In 
It could become operative. In the Interim, 
a lot of filth could be splashed on the screen 
in Virginia. 

All of which points up the fact that the 
best censoriiilp Is the individual conscience 
rightly forn.ed. The Legion of Decency pro- 
vides closer;’ screening, probably, than most 
cehSorsblpi Birds. 

Unfortunately, some films are not sub- 
mitted for tevlew by the legion. Movie- 
goers, as a fWiSlt, must be alert to the un- 
rated films. 

Mr. Speiker, fee situation is very dis- 
couraging and I suppose fee fllfe P^- 
dlers’hopf'we v?ill just give up. But fee 
battle can 136 won, and it will be won, by 
an alert siid aroused citizenry who will 
insist on a dequate legal measures to solve 
’ this serious problem. 


Marfin;luther King on a Tightrope 

, EX’! ENSIGN OP REMARKS 

OF 

HOH. JAMES D. MARTIN 

OP ALABAMA 


m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

W^dnesda,y, May 26, 1965 
Mr MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker. It is becoming increasingly clear 
to many Americans feat fee great advo- 
cate of c:.yU rights, Martin Luther King, 
Is in fact a disciple of conflictmg causes. 
WhUe stjiposedly supporting Increased 
freedom for his people at home, his pub- 
lic pronouncements continually echo the 
Communist line whose victory can end 
only in slavery for all Americans. 

Some 6f us warned a long time ago 
feat the agitator of violent demonstra- 
tions anl the defiance of law and order 
possessed two faces. Now others are 
worried about where he may be leading 
his well-intentioned, but unsuspecting 
follower! I. 'There is every indication that 
one of King’s chief supporters, the occu- 
pant of fee White House, may be losing 
some of his admiration for the self-styled 
saviour. 

The following column by Holmes Alex- 
ander fl-om a recent issue of the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser points up some of the 
problems of fee King- Johnson relation- 
ship ; 


DiSTKicr OP Columbia Dispatch 
(B y Holmes Alexander) 

Washington. — D r. Martin Luther King is 
aomewhere In the . revolving door between 
the vestibule of pcnwer and the great out- 
doors of White House disfavor. 

There is persuasive information that Pres- 
ident Johnson regards the voting rights bill 
as his last legislative obligation to 1;he Negro 
revolutionaries whom Dr. King Itstds, and 
that the Nobel Peace Prize winner may find 
himself on the pavement for restsons as- 
signed, such as: 

Dr King still etiinds under the thunder- 
ous indictment oi FBI Director J- Edgar 
Hoover who called, him a contine'ntal liar, 
and if 8 very difficult for anybody to be 
simultaneously registered In the bwk 

of Mr. President and the bad book of Mr. 
Hoover. 

Dr. King has publicly deprecated the 
President’s war policy in Vietnam. L.B.J. Is 
apt to be touchy on the point wblob fee 
Negro leader makes; namely, that we can’t 
afford to support both a war against commu- 
ntam and the war on poverty. 

Finally, Dr. King has not fully renpunoed 
his shoot-from-the-hlp plau for ii leftwing 
boycott of southeria Industries and products. 

Dr. King, In fact, begins to resemble Dr. 
Nemesis to the Johnson administration. He 
embodies Just about all of the possiWe dis- 
asters which could befall the Great Socl^y 
and tarnish Its reisord th btetory, not to 
Its reelectlon chances. The catastrophes 
which the Democratic future watchers most 
fear are three In number. . 

No. 1 mead Is that the protests against the 
ground fighting and fee air bombardments 
m Vietnam will reach serious dimensions 
the homefront. -The President has sm^l^ 
down most of the opposition he encountered 
in the Senate. He has been able to keep the 
big, powerful, pacifist newspapers from, teeat- 
Ing him fee way they treated Barry Gold 
wter to taking; the 

communism. But recent street demopstra- 
tions which President Johnson ha.d a chance 

to witness from fee White House 

clearly called for harshness against Alaibama 
but smtness toward communism In ^ 

marriage of minds, performed 
Revered King, tetween the Negro radicals 
and the peacemoiigers could breed real trou- 
ble for the admimstratlon. 

No. 2 dread Is of domestic lawlessne^. The 
proposed doubling of fee 
bla p^e force : (following a report which 
shoi^ violent crime In April 1966 up 25 per- 
Snt since April 1004) dramatizes fee riseto 
r the criminal classes during 

Presidency. It Is no longer alfdgether un- 
r Suth. to note a connection t’etween the 
■’ crime rates and the Negro population. ^ A 
State Governor, holding a Washington 
i conference, dropped a heavy 
- "nonviolent brjekthrowers’ w to parto- 
e iiiar reference to some of Dr. King s follow 
d ers S Is no doubt that rr. King can 
give the administration the kind of long hot 
summer It hopes to avert. 

Lastly, Dr. King’s threatened boycott, al- 
though currently In abeyance, ts a toreatrto 
L toe national prc.sperlty In which toe admm- 
Istration places so much reliance and pride. 
® Mississippi, one of toe Southern Statw on 
Dr King’s target chart, hiis Just dispatched 
a trade mission to Europe with toe blessings 
of toe Commerce Department. Tbere Is a 
certain amount of toreathholdlng here for 
fear that Dr. King’s International reputation 
as a "peace" spokesman may cause trouble 
for toe Mlsslssipplans who will, be peddling 
t- Mississippi prcKiucts in West Europe, 
tie Right now It’s hard to tell whether Dr. 
n- King Is coming or going through toe re- 
volving door. i 
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llsh a stable, non-Conununist government, 
capable of keeping order — and quickly. 

[Prom the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, 
May 5, 1965] 

Monroe Doctrine. Revived? 
President Jphnson.may have revived the 
Monroe Doctrine In a new form In two ad- 
dresses about the trouble in the Dominican 
Republic. He told a television audience that 
"the American nations cannot, must not, 
and wUl not permit the establishment of 
another Communist government in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

Later, he, spoke at a Washington meeting 
of the Legislative Council of the APL-CIO 
Building Trades Department and said that 
"we 4on’t propose to sit here in our rocking 
chair on our folded hands and let the Com- 
munists set up any government In the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

When President James Monroe made his 
famous pronouncement he was warning Eu- 
ropean nations against attempting to ex- 
tend their governmiental systems in the 
Western Hemisphere. President Johnson was 
talking of communism, and he attempted to 
make it a hemispheric declaration. His suc- 
cess In that attempt will be Judged by the 
support he receives frqm othef American na- 
tions. 

There is much more reason now than in 
the time of President Monroe for hemispheric 
participation in a warning, backed by force 
where necessary, against extending in this 
part of the world a system which by the 
public pronouncement of Its leaders has a 
purpose of promoting revolution In non- 
Oommunlst countries, with a view to even- 
tual world domination. 

A great hindrance to hemispheric coopera- 
tion In this matter Is the just and proper 
opposition to any interference by one na- 
tion in the affairs of another. This opposi- 
tion is right. The principle of noninterfer- 
ence is sound, and It ought to be observed. 
Sometimes, though, the attempts to observe 
It are self-defeating. They are self-defeating 
when they condemn as Intervention, and 
sometimes prevent, an action to defend 
against Intervention. 

The United States has been showing more 
military muscle lately in some places where 
it ought to be shown. It still, however, 
has not taken the diplomatic offensive at 
some times when It should not be on the 
defensive against charges of Intervention, 
tostead of defending Its Intervention in the 
Dominican Republic, the United States could 
have led off with intervention charges against 
Cuba and, directly or Indirectly, against the 
Soviet Union and Peiping, China. If charges 
of intervention were placed where they be- 
long and the evidence produced, there would 
be less reason, for Latin American states to 
look with distrust upon an action by the 
United States to defend the hemisphere 
against intervention. 

Somehow or other. If the American states 
hope to protect themselves against Inter- 
vention, there has to be a way of doing some- 
thing about It. 


Colonel O’Meara and the Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN S. MONACAN 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 26, 1965 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr, Speaker, the 
Veterans’ Administration has quite prop- 
erly become one of our greatest Federal 


institutions and its important role in 
the dally lives of many millions of our 
men, women, and children is understood 
and appreciated by too few of our people. 

One of the most efSciently operated 
Veterans’ Administration regional offices 
in the United States is the Hartford, 
Conn., office which is under the direction 
of Col. Edward W. O’Meara with whom I 
have had the pleasure of working for 
many years. I was delighted to read in 
the May 18, 1965 edition of the New 
Britain, Conn., Herald, an article by an- 
other old friend, Arthur E. McEvoy, man- 
aging editor emeritusiof the Herald, who 
in his capacity as "The Observer” 
brought home the fact that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration today is the biggest 
business organization in the United 
States and detailed its broad and vital 
services. 

Mr. Speaker, in recognition of the 
laudable performance of Colonel O’Meara 
and of the Hartford regional office in its 
dedication to the administration of an 
established program of humanitarlanism, 
I attach herewith the text of Mr. Mc- 
Evoy’s column, “State VA Part of Largest 
Business Firm in United States”: 

The Observer: State VA Part of Largest 
Business Firm in United States 
(By Arthur E. McEvoy) 

Twenty years after V-E Day and, the end of 
World War II the Veterans’ Administration, 
through its Hartford office, is disbursing 
more than $’70 million annually in Connect- 
icut to administer many programs for the 
benefit of men and women who were in the 
military service in two world wars and their 
dependent survivors. 

In the new Federal Building in the capital 
city, around which the activities of the VA 
in Connecticut revolve, many functions af- 
fecting the lives of ex-GI’s, their widows and 
children are carried out by the staff of Col. 
Edward W. O’Meara, regional manager. 

SERVICES LISTED 

These Include compensation payments, 
pensions, educational allowances, grants to 
paraplegic veterans of $10,000 toward build- 
ing or buying a home and benefits to widows 
and minor children. The extent of the 
transactions may be visualized by the num- 
ber of checks Issued in April. In that month 
chacks went to 42,479 living veterans and 
13,973 to widows, widows and children or 
children alone. Of the latter figure, 6,582 
went to the World War I account and 6,401 to 
World War II beneflciarleB. 

In a display case in the main corridor of 
VA regional headquarters is a newspaper 
article saying “Today, the biggest business 
organization in the United States is not Gen- 
eral Motors or A.T. & T. but the Veterans’ 
Administration. Veterans and their im- 
mediate families comprise almost half the 
total UH. population and the VA has some 
22 million ‘customers’ in its active files.” 

UNIQUE SYSTEM 

The Hartford office has records of 235,000 
of the 350,000 veterans In Connecticut. In a 
forest of steel cabinets are their military his- 
tory, data on medical examinations and treat- 
ments as well as two-way correspondence. A 
unique filing system Installed as an experi- 
ment for possible use throughout the Nation 
enables members of the staff to And a folder 
enclosing any veteran’s record with a mini- 
mum of time and effort. 

Specialists iiU many posts in the Hartford 
office. A tour discloses the desks of physi- 
cians, lawyers, construction experts, occupa- 
tion experts, loan administration agents. In- 
surance underwriters and accountants, a 
cross section of the professional fields. Other 
employees vital to the operation are Flexo- 
wrlter operators, stenographers, dlstaphone 


ojierators. In addition are many requiring 
special skills or understanding. 

GOOD MORTGAGE RDSKS 

In the Loan Guarantee Division axe ap- 
proxlmately 95,000 mortgage loans which the 
office has guaranteed amounting to about 
$1 billion. "Evidence of how our veterans 
have taken care of their mortgage obliga- 
tions is Indicated by the remarkably low loss 
ratio which is three- tenths of 1 percent.” 
said Colonel O’Meara, adding, ‘”rhls, I think 
anyone would say, is an extraordinary rec- 
ord.” 

Versatile machines speed the work and 
make possible swift handling of an enormous 
amount of business transacted. By means of 
a telecommunication system about 520 mes- 
sages are sent out monthly and about 525 
received. The office can and does speak 
with all VA installations in the country 
through a series of relays. 

SUPERVISES ESTATES 

The mall desk handles about 70,000 pieces 
of mall a month, 40,000 incoming and 30.000 
outgoing. Of those received about 7.000 are 
processed by a mechanical locator Index that 
looked to this writer like a small scale ferrls 
wheel. A push of a button brings within 
reach of the operator's hand the addresses 
of many thousands of veterans in the State. 

Many unanticipated problems are handled 
by the chief attorney’s office which also ex- 
ercises supervision over estates amounting 
to $9 million of some 6,300 incompetent 
veterans as well as beneficiaries and minor 
children. 

During the fiscal year 1964, $72,500,000 was 
expended in Connecticut to carry out various 
functions of the regional Hartford office. 
This undertaking was accomplished by a staff 
of 118 whose working space and appurte- 
nances occupy 30,500 square feet, the entire 
first floor of the Federal building. 

Colonel O’Meara, who heads this big op- 
eration, is no stranger to New Britain. He 
was the first manager of the social security 
office in this city. 


Biennial Awards Meeting of the Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DURWARD G. HALL 

OF MISSOURI 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 26, 1965 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, last evening 
in the city of Washington, D.C., the bien- 
nial awards meeting of the Americans for 
Constitutional Action was held. Present 
were the officers and trustees of this body 
dedicated to preservation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and their 
purpose was to award the biennial cer- 
tificates to Congressmen of both Houses 
who, in their opinion, had supported leg- 
islative measures sustaining, strengthen- 
ing, and defending the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the Constitution as defined by 
the Founding Fathers of our Republic. 

Many fine words were spoken by Adm, 
Ben Moreell. chairman of the board of 
trustees, but I thought in these days 
when we are considering the reorgan- 
ization of the Congress, that the words 
of the president of Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action, retired Maj. Gen. 
Thomas A. Lane, U.S. Army, were par- 
ticularly apropos. They are: 

Ladles and gentlemen, I am greatly hon- 
ored this evening to be associated with Ad- 
miral Moreell, Governor Edison, and other 
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members of bur board of trustees in repre- 
senting Aniericaris for CoiistHutional Actlpn. 
■yye' speak for tbe thousands of our members 
ttrpughout the country who are here In spirit 
to honor out distinguished guests, 

‘ tChe deep and single-minded concern , of 
Amerlca;ns for Constitutional Action.^is the 
election of constitutional conservatives to 
Cfbngress. We think that the Congress Is the 
Very; heart of constitutional govesnment. 
It k the' l^slb branch in our Government of 
divided powers. Congress can pass laws over 
n Presidential veto, It can Impeach a Presi- 
dent. or a Supreme Court Justice. The Con- 
stitution does prudently divide the powers of 
Government, but it places the ultliriate re- 
sporislbllity upon the representatives of the 
people in the Congress. ! 

, Today, the Congress Is challenged by the 
emergence of a new force In orir national life, 
the political party. The political party 
bridges those divisions of the governmental 
power so oatefully Incorporated in our Con- 
stitution. Its interests are to Unite the leg- 
islative, ex^utive, and Judicial powerS In 
service to the party. 

r,;do hot suggest that the political party is 
an evil Iniuence.'but oirly that It Is a dan- 
gerous influence.' It is natural and right that 
ftien arid women of like mind should be as- 
sociated in their political eiideavorS. It Is 
essential, howeVer, that all such assoclatiohs 
■be subordinated to the fundamehtal law and 
Spirit of the Constitution. The evil grows 
when men place their allegiance to party 
above their allegiance to the Constitution. 

Individual Memlrers of Congr^is calinot 
alone -withstand the pressures of our pow- 
erful executive branch. Only the Congress 
as a whole, conscious of Its own responsibil- 
ities arid aware Of the encroachments of the 
ekecuti-ve arid judicial branches, <xm act ef- 
fectively to pfotMt Its Members from the 
executive power. 

Congress Is not an effective body today. 
It does nof, protect Its' Members from the 
executive retribution. 

We honor tonight those Members of the 
88th Congress' who persevered In their dedi- 
cation to the Constitution they were sworn 
to uphold. Like the Greeks at Thermopylae, 
they hold a redoubt which is vital to the sur- 
vival of our country. We applaud their vision 
and courage and we summon all of our people 
to rally to the noble cause which they so 
ably serve. ‘ 


The Great Society Is Not for Indians — 
Indians Ignored in Great Society Plans 

‘ -EXTENSIOKf'OF feEIfARKS 

' ■ -i • - ' ■ ok ' 'j ' 

HON. JAMES 0. MARTIN 

OP ALABAskA 

' IN THE HOUSE OP BEI^RESENTATIVES 
WfidnesSny, May 26,1965 
Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, In a column which appeared in the 
Gadsden Times of Gadsden, Ala., on May 
23, Paul Harvey reminds us of the indif- 
ference of the social planners and the 
architects of the Great Society to the 
plight of the American Indians. 

There is more than a little hypocrisy 
in the constant beating of the drums for 
the alleged Injustices against Negroes 
while we complacently allow discrimina- 
tion, denial of civil rights and abject 
poverty to exist for the Indians. 

. / I Include Mr. Harvey’s columni and 
commend it to you for careful study: 
’,.:The Gbeat Soctety Is Not fob Indians 
T here’s nothing “great” about the Great 
Society to the American Indian. 


Hii phvhfly ii unimproved and urindtlced. 
Hi! Is as discriminated against as ever. 
Nobody is speechmaking or demonstrating 
in bshalf of the American Indian though his 
constitutional rights are contradicted, and. 
for :iiany, the economic need Is desperate. 

Cigtalnly there are enough Federal em- 
ploy ies assigned to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. We are supporting one bureaucrat 
for every 30 Indians. 

Uaemployment nationally Is about 5 per- 
cenu. Unemployment among reservation 
Ind -ahs Is 40 percent. 

Tae average American lives to be 62. The 
ave^'Bge Indian dies at 42. 

Aaiet of cornmeal, flour, rice, beans, lard, 
and” Cheese Wake one paunchy, but not 
heaXhy. 

A i' dozen sleeping in a one-room shack Is 
the kind of deprivation we bleed over In 
Asiirknd Ignore In our own midst. 

The Constitution specifically guarantees 
the rights of "every person • ♦ 
y it tribal lands, property, and assets are 
adnjinlstered by the Great White Father in 
'Washington. 

F urther. In much the same manner which 
the American Negro has found repugnant 
anc,' Intolerable, the American Indian has 
been denied “equal” employment opportu- 
nities. „ 

2 ails stench gets stirred up every few years, 
bui." nothing comes of It because the Indian 
rep fesents only 380,000 votes arid many can't, 
won’t, or don’t vote anyway. 

2 aie American Association of Indian Affairs 
hasrurged President Johnson to make a per- 
sorai Inspection of Impoverished Indian res- 
ervations as he personally Inspected Appa- 
lachia. 

I We Association’s President, Alden Stevens, 
specifically urged the President to witness 
tho underprivileged Americans on any of a 
doiien reservations. 

';3ie Sioux at Devils Lake, North Dakota. 
<5r Rocky Mountain Reservation, Montana. 
Or the Shoshone-Bancook Reservation, 
Fort Hall, Idaho. 

’fou will hear much from the Department 
of Interior about. the “mutual help housing 
pri^gram” for Indians. But the larger issues 
of discrimination In employment, wide- 
spi’ead deprivation and second-class citlzen- 
sh p which characterizes their minority so- 
chty goes unchallenged and unchanged. 

:iresldent Johnson has acknowledged that 
“oar Indian people suffer more from poverty 
toEy than any other group In Amer- 
lc(.-» • 

3o, since “everybody” recognizes the in- 
justice and the need, the conclusion Is Ines- 
cagahle; 

Our much-vaunted compassion for the 
rli^ts of minorities Is nine parts hypocrisy as 
lo ag as we continue to exclude this minority 
fr im our Great Society. Five hundred years 
la patience enough. 

Now you know why the Indian says “Ugh.” 

Cross-Florida Barge Canal — Boom to 
Defense, Economy, Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

r; : OF 

HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 

; OP feobida 

IN THE HOUSE OF 'bEPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 

ilr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, on July 
2 }, 1942, legislation authorizing the con- 
siruction of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Gttnal was approved, based on a sound 
rScommendatlon by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. The Engineers testified to the 


House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors: 

The value of the barge canal In time of 
war, together with the prospective benefits, 
to be anticipated In normal times, is suf- 
ficient to warrant its construction. 

A decade later, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, in i a meraorandum to President 
Truman, said that the project “will pro- 
vide an additional and shorter line of- 
communication between the gulf coast 
and the east coast and would thus re- 
duce exposure of shipping to submarine 

£litrl>9;ClC ** 

Just 10 years after that statement. 
Chairman Carl Vinson of the powerful 
House Armed Services Committee, wrote : 

The proposed Cross-Florida Barge Canal 
has great defense potenitialltles. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to tell the 
House that the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal is now being consrtucted and 
funds have been 8,pproved by the Cim- 
gress for; the initial construction, which 
is proceeding at both ends of the 107- 
mlle canaj near thb Atlantic Ocean and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Corps of Engineers have reported 
that the canal is (jconomically justified, 
and this justification is Improving with 
the discovery and development of a large 
phosphate mining area In north-centi-al 
Florida. The carnal will not only be of 
prime importance to ttie national defense 
of our country, especially in these critical 
time in the Caribbean, but it will help 
the economic development of the whole 
country. 

Incidental to the defemse and economic 
factors, the Cross-Florida Barge Canal 
will also open up large new recreation 
areas, as pointed out by the following 
article from the Florida Times-Unlon, 
written by Russ Oleson : 
rProm the Florida Thnes-Unlon, May 19, 
1965] 

Checking Wech: the Peess Box 
(By Russ Oleson) 

Pleasure boaters In northeast Florida are 
going to have whole new avenues of thought 
and activity once the Oross-Florlda Barge 
Canal is opened to trafB.c. 

Along with the construction of the 185- 
mlle waterway* from. Jackisonville to Yankee- 
to-wn will be the de-velopment of multiple 
recreation and conservation areas. 

From deep water In the St. Johns River 
near Palatka to deep water In the Gulf of 
Mexico hear Yankeetown is a distance of 107 
miles. Corps of Engineers officials said the 
canal will he 12 feet deep the majority of the 
distance with a bottom width of 150 feet. 

a description of what Is being planned 
the canal authority of Florida has given us 
a ’preview of what is f'() come With “long- 
range and almost unlimited boating possi- 
bilities toremost and probably the easiest 
to foresee at this singe of canal development. 

“Literally hundriids of pleasure craft will 
be able to cross from one coast of Florida to 
the other on the same day, collectively or 
Individually, and travel a protected water- 
way. This activity alone will cause, through 
necessity and demand, the construction of 
off-canai. marinas and overnight facilities. 
For both pleasure and commercial craft this 
cross-Florida route would be a saving of 611 
miles by the Florida Keys and 358 miles 
via Okeechobee waterways.” 

Local clubs ha-l-e voiced an interest in 
cruising the canal once it opens. 

T, T. Cox. commodore of the Jacksonville 
Outboard Club, said his group has discussed 
the possibility of cruising the waterway but 
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origin quota system” and substitute pri- 
orities based on needed skills and relation- 
ship to U.S. citizens and resident aliens? 
Yes, 68.4 percent: no, 27.6 percent; no answer, 
i.O, percent. 

3. Vietnam — Do you favor: 

(a) The present U.S. program of stepped- 
up inllltary and financial assistance? Yes, 

48.6 percent; no, 28.7 percent; no answer, 22,8 
percent. 

(b) An Intensified military effort using 
troops and assistance from other free south- 
east Aslan nations In cooperation with U.S. 
forces? Yes, 62.7 percent; no, 21.1 percent; 
no answer, 16.2 percent. 

(0) A negotiated settlement for with- 
drawal of U.S, troops and assistance and 
establishment pf a neutralist government? 
Yes, 33.7 percent: no, 46.2 percent; no answer. 
20.1 percent. 

4. Do you favor continued U.S. aid to In- 
donesia and the United Arab Republic? Yes, 

7.6 percent; no, 86.2 percent; no answer, 6.2 
percent. 

6. Do you fcvor U.S. trade with Commu- 
nist bloc nations of : 

(a) rood, such as the 1964 wheat sales? 
Percent yes, 50.1; percent no, 46.4; percent 
no answer, 3.5. 

(b) Industrial and consumer goods? Per- 
cent yes, 31.7; percent no, 61.8; percent no 
answer, 6.5. 

6. A bill providing additional Federal as- 
sistance for health care for the aged will 
undoubtedly pass Congress this year.* Of the 
major proposals under consideration, do you 
favor;. 

(a) ' "Medicare"— -administration's ' King- 
Anderson bill , financed by social security 
taxes? Percent yes, 22,9; percent no, 59.3; 
percent no answer, 17.8. 

(b) “Eldercare”— Herlong-Curtls (Amer- 

ican Medical Association) bill? Percent yes, 
46.9; percent no, 32.2;. percent no answer, 
20.9. ' ■ 

(0) "Bow bill” — provides tax deductions 
and tax credits for purchase of private health 
Insurance? Percent yes, 47.8; percent no, 
28.3; percent no answer, 23.9. 

7. Do you favor President Johnson’s pro- 
posal for Federal rept subsidies to low In- 
come families In lieu of additional public 
housing? Percent yes, 26.3; percent no, 66.7; 
percent no answer, 8. 

8. Many education bills are pending In 
Congress." Do you favor: 

(a) Administration proposal lor preschool 
training of youngsters In urban and rural 
slum areas? Percent yes, 49 .2j. percent no, 
41.7; percent no answer, 9.1. 

(b) Administration proposal of $1 billion 
of aid to elementary and secondary schools 
allocated by the number of students whose 
family incomes are under $2,000? Percent 
yes, 45.6; percent no, 43; percent no answer, 
11.4. 

(c) Administration proposal lor Federal 
aid to private schools? Percent yes, 21.2; 
percent no, 67.1; percent no answer, 11.7. 

(d) Administration proposal of $70 million 
for Federal scholarship grants to 140,000 
needy first year college students? Percent 
yes, 52; percent no, 28.1; percent no an- 
swer, 9.9. 

(e) Return of 2 percent of Federal Income 
tax collections from each State to that State, 
earmarked for education but without Federal 
involvement? Percent yes, 69.7; percent no, 
20.5; percent no answer, 9.8. 

(f) Ayres’ bill providing each family a tax 
credit of up to $100 per year for the amount_ 


"H.Il. 6676, which passed the House on 
April 8, incorporated mainly the features of 
(a) above. 

: "Not:®. — S.R. 2362, which passed the House 
on March 26, Included features (a) , (b) , and 
(0) above. An average of the responses to 
these three parts Is as follows; Percent yes, 
38.7; percent no, 60.6; percent no answer, 
10.7. ' 


of State and local school taxes or a tax credit 
of $50 per year for each child In school up to 
a maximum of $200? Percent yes, 61.8; per- 
cent no, 26.4; percent no answer, 12.8. 

(g) Permitting tax deductions and/or tax 
credits for partial costs of college education 
expenses? Percent yes, 80.6; percent no, 14; 
percent no answer, 5.4. 

9. Do you favor repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which now permits 
States to enact “Right to Work” laws? Per- 
cent yes, 19.2; percent no, 69.8; percent no 
answer, 11.2. 

10. Do you favor Federal legislation to 
tighten control of the sale and purchase of 
firearms? Percent yes, 68.4; percent no, 29.9; 
percent no answer, 1.7. 

11. Do you favor the proposed change In 
length of term from 2 years to 4 years for 
Members of the UB. House of Representa- 
tives? Percent yes, 61.7; percent no, 34.4; 
percent no answer, 3.9. 


Draft Statement on Bill To Increase Lump- 
Sum Payment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

ov 

HON. HERBERT TENZER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE, OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 26,1965 

Mr, TENZER. Mr. Speaker on May 25, 
1965, I introduced H.R. 8442 which pro- 
vides for an increase in the maximum 
lump-sum death payment under social 
security from $255 to $312 immediately 
and to $368 after 1971. The present 
lump-sum death payment was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1952 and it is ap- 
parent that since that time the consumer 
price index has risen ; the cost of funerals 
has skyrocketed, having risen at least 30 
percent; and hospital and medical costs 
of the last Illness has risen approxi- 
mately 50 percent — all without a cor- 
responding increase in social security 
death benefits. 

My bill, H.R. 8442, incorporates the 
proposals of the 1965 Advisory Council 
on Social Security which strongly urged 
a revision in the maximum lump-sum 
death payment. The Council specifically 
recommended that the amount of the 
payment be changed from the present 
maximum amount of $255 to the highest 
family maximum monthly benefit. In 
other words, under this proposal the 
maximum death payment would increase 
whenever the maximum monthly family 
benefit is Increased. At the present time 
this would mean an increase of the death 
payment from $255 to $312 and after 
1971, when the statutory celling for max- 
imum monthly benefits rises, from $312 
to $368. 

This revision would benefit more than 
600,000 families Including millions of de- 
pendents who face the tragedy of the 
death of the family breadwinner with in- 
sufficient financial resources. While 
benefiting many, the cost of implement- 
ing this legislation would be minimal. 

We cannot become complacent with 
what has gone before but rather we must 
recognize and deal with, each year, the 
problems concerning social security 
which were not envisioned by those who 
drafted the original Social Security Act. 


The social security program has been a 
successful investment for millions of 
Americans, and its continuing expansion 
and improvement can be a source of pride 
for Congress and for every American. 

On March 26, 1965, I introduced H.R. 
6843 to provide benefits to widows who 
remarry after age 62 but who under the 
present social security law forfeit bene- 
fits because of their remarriage. I stated 
at that time that this was but one of 
many inequities of our present law, in- 
equities which should be corrected at 
the earliest possible moment. 

The proposed Increase in the lump- 
sum death payment is another example 
of an inequity which has resulted frpm 
the lapse of 13 years without an amend- 
ment to a section of the Social Security 
Act which applies to more than 1 million 
families each year. 

I urge my colleagues to give this pro- 
posal careful consideration and continue 
the record of success in working toward 
an efficient, comprehensive social secu- 
rity system. 


Report on Latin America 



HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 25, 1965 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
are aware of the fact that State De- 
partment reports on both the policy and 
details of the situation in the Dominican 
Republic might lack complete factual- 
ness. 

Therefore, I Insert into the Record 
at this point as part of my remarks an 
article which appeared in the Sunday, 
May 23, Chicago Tribune by Columnist 
Jules Dubois and a report in yesterday’s 
Washington Daily News by Reporter Hal 
Hendrix, both of which are on-the-spot 
reports from professional, competent, and 
respected journalists: 

Report From Latin America: U.S. Meddling 

IN Dominican Republic Seen as Aid to 

Reds 

(By Jules Dubois) 

Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, 
May 22. — Exposure to the political meddling 
by the White House and the State Depart- 
ment In the Dominican civil war has made 
it easier for this reporter to understand the 
instability that has afflicted governments In 
Saigon for so long. 

American diplomacy here has created more 
and more resentment and made enemies of 
sincere friends of the United States as Wash- 
ington contributed to the political turbu- 
lence and instability in the midst of what 
was to have been a final and decisive offen- 
sive against the Communists. 

Every time the antl-Communtst, pro- 
American forces have had the Beds on the 
ropes, the United States, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, salvaged the Communists, 

The fiction that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people want the 1963 constitu- 
tion restored Is belled by the fact that the 
rest of the country, where more than 2,500,- 
000 citizens reside, has produced no uprisings 
In favor of the revolution. 

Because former President Juan Bosch and 
his Communist allies effectively smeared 
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parts of the free world remain threat- 
ened as long as the Communists main- 
t to their Imperial policy and their ag- 
gfessive designs aimed at world control. 
The legitimate nationalism of the people 
of Georgia and other captive lands under 
communism represent the true weakness 
in the Red apparatus. 

Let us encourage leaders of the Geor- 
gian people to continue to work for the 
restOratioh of freedom of their people, 
realizing as tliey do that as freedom is 
restored to their land, it will undoubtedly 
be restored to their neighboring states 
in Eastern Europe which share their 
present confinement in the Soviet colo- 
nial empire. 


Excise Tax Repeal Long Overdue 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PHILIP J. MLBIN 

PP M^SgACHtTSETTS 

IN THE HbtrSE 6F HEf’BkSENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 2S, 1965 

Mr. PHTTiBIN. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us In the Congress who have been seek- 
ing the elimination of the wartime nui- 
sance excise taxes for the past several 
years are heartened indeed over the 
President’s recent message and recom- 
mendations to the Congress since the 
repeal of these taxes is long overdue. 

As Members of this House can well re- 
call, these taxes were originally im- 
posed during the war on toilet articles, 
cosmetics, jewelry, furs and leather 
goods, admissions, gasoline, autos, liquor, 
tobacco, telephone service, air passenger 
travel, and other miscellaneous articles 
to secure revenue for the conduct of the 
war. These war tax levies should have 
been eliminated as soon as the war ended, 
and the fact that they have continued 
to exist to this day, some 20 years after 
the war, is a sad breach of faith with 
the American people. 

When these taxes are finally repealed, 
they should go into effect immediately. 
There should be a minimal gap between 
enactment and the effective date pi the 
repeal so that prospective buyers will not 
postpone their purchases. This is little 
to ask for the American people who as- 
sumed these tax burdens willingly, but 
have deserved better in getting ; them 
lifted from their backs over the years. 

President Johnson is to be compli- 
mented for moving to get rid of these 
completely indefensible levies, and I now 
urge the House to repeal these taxes im- 
mediately so that consumers can get the 
benefit of tax reduction on these items 
right away, and industry will not be 
harmed in any way by delayed consumer 
purchases pending the effective repeal 
date. 

The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy. Congress must rejmember that 
fact. At the same time. Congress and 
the people must recognize that the abuse 
of the power to spend at every level 
oan bring ruin to free democratic gov- 
ernment. This is just as true of local 
and State governments as it is of the 
Federal Government. 


Obviously, %e must spend what needs 
to be spent if> provide essential services, 
but no gdve:,iuhent should be expected 
In this modem ato under ordinary con- 
ditions, to r-p,ctice fiTigality dr miser- 
liness at the expense of the people, par- 
ticularly the sick and handicapped. 

Rigid economy is one thing; sheer 
penury is qu.le another thing. This is a 
dynamic, fast-growing country and our 
economy anl social organism must be 
kept on the todve; our standards up- 
held, protect id, and improved. 

Let me ridterate, Mr. Speaker, that 
the repeal ol ; these onerous taxes should 
be put into effect Immediately. This re- 
peal is long overdue, and 1 am very happy 
to See these burdens lifted from Ameri- 
can business and the American people. 
It is better ito than never, but the sad 
fact remains that Congress should have 
repealed these wartime nuisance exac- 
tions long ago. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
as patt of ny remarks editorials on the 
telephone excise tax which appeared in 
the Webster,' Times and Milford Dally 
News, highlj; esteemed newspapers pub- 
lished in m;‘ district. 

The mater ial follows : 

[From the yfebster (Mass.) Times, May 6, 
r 10651 
How Much Longer? 

The Federa:! excise, tax on telephone serv- 
ice — dating hick to World War I — burdens 
subscribers to^ greater degree than Is gen- 
erally realized t 

The tax constitutes a lO-p.ercent impost on 
local and long distance service. Developed 
to help raise war funds and to discourage 
nonessential palls on crowded telephone 
networks, the tax was repealed in 1924. 

In 1932 Congress again Imposed an excise 
tax on long distance service to help pay for 
public works ■ projects, during the depres- 
sion. In 194:: the tax was placed oii local 
service for tte first time.,. This was 'to be 
temporary. 

In today's Complex society, communica- 
tions services rank as an absolute necessity. 
Yet, telephona subscribers continue to pay a 
"temporary” lax.' To reduce statistics to.lo-. 
cal level, Wepster-Dudley subscribers paid 
$81,953.04 in excise taxes lii 1964, Oxford 
contributions came to $27,094.44. 

There is sir All doubt that the Federal ex- 
cise ta.x on i«lephone service ought to be 
repealed. In fact, it should have been re- 
pealed a long ilme ago. 

[Prom the Milford (Mass.) Dally News, 
(Apr, 30, 1965] 

‘‘Nuisance" Taxes 

Treasury Sfcretary Dillon has announced 
that the administration Is seeking the elimi- 
nation ol excite taxes on toilet articles, cos- 
metics, Jewelry, furs, and leather goods dur- 
ing the preseit session of Congress. 

But among Jhe excise taxes which would be 
left standing are those on admissions, gaso- 
line, autos, liquor, tobacco, telephone service, 
and air passenger travel. 

It will be difficult to make a case for con- 
tinuing the axes on the last two items. 
Established air a wartime “emergency,” With 
a deterrent effect in mind, the emergency 
no longer exls is. 

In these dpys of speed and narrowing 
boundaries telephone service has become a 
necessity, not la luxury. And In the efforts 
of both the Government and the Individual 
States to advertise the Nation's vacation 
wonderlands vlr travel is a hlg factor. 

Taxes on essential services like these 
tend to disccurage their use and to hold 
back their furHier expan, slon. 


National Issues Poll lor 191i5 


EXTENSION OP rem:are:s 

OF 

HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 26, 1965 

Mr. RTXMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, as in 
past years, I am Inserting in the Record 
the results of the annual national Issues 
poll for the 13th District of Illinois. This 
1965 questionnaire was circulated to 
postal patrons in the fSth Congressional 
District of Illinois. To dto, mo:re than 

27.000 people have responded to the 1965 
questionnaire, a higher response than in 
previous years. 

In my letter to Constituents enclosing 
a tabulation of the poll, I made the fol- 
lowing comments yjihich indicate my con- 
viction that the questionnaire is a most 
helpful device in the continuing effort to 
make representative goyerimjeht work 
properly: 

The response to the 1965 national issues 
poll has been excellent. To date more than 

27.000 returns have Iieen received— compared 
with 19,000 returns in 1963' and 24,000 In 
1964 — and completed questionnaires are still 
being received every day. I am grateful for 
your willingness to participate and for the 
deep interest It demonstrates In the affairs 
of our country. While It Is hot possible 
to acknowledge Individually all cemments 
made on the completed questionnaires, I 
want you to know that I have read them with 
great Interest. 

According to the latest census figures, the 
13th district ranis , first In the Nation In 
family tocome, first in least unemployment, 
and tied for first In the number of years of 
residents’ education. The imlque nature of 
the district, coupled with your keen and 
knowledgeahle. , Interest In national Issues, 
makes the results of this natioiial issues poll, 
as shown on the reverse side of this letter, 
most Interesting. 

For representative government to work ef- 
fectively, there must be a continuous two- 
way flow of information between Vfashlng- 
ton, D.C. and the district. Toward this end, 
the poll is well worth the time, effort, and 
'cost If it Is informative, 'stimulates 'discus- 
sion and thought, points out topics where a 
lack of Information exists, and encourages 
comment and communication from residents 
of our 13th district. Certainly, the response 
this year Indicates that the poll has served 
Its purpose. 

Thank you again for your time and effort 
In considering and responding to tliese Im- 
portant national questions. I look forward 
to hearing from you in the future on matters 
of mutual concern, and assure you that your 
letters will always he welcome and your 
views thoughtfully considered. By calling 
on me In my capacity as your link between 
Illinois and the E'ederal Governraent In 
Washington, D.C., you will assist me in pro- 
viding the type of representation that our 
district desires and deserves. 

The results follow : 

■ Results of 1966 National Issues Poll 

1 . Civil rights — ^Dp you favor legislation : 

(a) To permit Federal registrars tO' register 

citizens denied the right to vote because of 
their race? Yes, 67' 8 percent; no, 29.1 per- 
cent; no answer, 3.1. percent, . 

(h) To make the Civil Rights Commission 
permanent? Yes, 42.2 percent: no, ‘17.9 per- 
cent; no answer, 9.9 percent. 

2. Do you favor revision of immigration 
laws to gradually eliminate the “national 
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the face, the burning of U.S. libraries, or 
the defacing of U.S. property. We are a 
patient nation ; we are willing to help and 
nurture economies in developing areas of 
the world. Our efforts through annual 
foreign aid, through Public Law 480, the 
food-for-peace programs, through Peace 
Corps volunteers, and through the edu- 
cation of exchange students from other 
nations in our own universities and grad- 
uate schools, is eloquent proof of our 
willingness and earnest desire to help. 
But our help is given in dignity. We ex- 
pect it to be received with dignity. 

The very first section of the proiwsed 
Foreign Assistance Act before us today 
specifically provides; 

It Is the sense of the Congress that assist- 
ance under this or any other act to any for- 
eign country Which hereafter permits, or 
falls to take adequate measures to prevent, 
the damage or destruction by mob action 
of TJ.S. property within such country should 
be terminated and should not be resumed 
until the President determines that appro- 
priate measures have been taken by such 
country to prevent a recurrence thereof. 

Mr. Speaker, this provision is not in- 
tended as window dressing. This is a 
step in the right direction. I trust this 
section will be given full enforcement 
and not mere lipservice. 

We in America provide the courtesy of 
protection for all foreign embassies and 
legations. We are requesting only that 
the same courtesy be given us by pro- 
viding inviolate protection of our em- 
bassies abroad. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, our Govern- 
ment should help write and enforce an 
international .convention which obligates 
all nations to protect the premisp of em- 
bassies and legations against intrusion 
or damage. 

In 1961, a United Nations conference 
of 81 states drafted the Vienna Conven- 
tion on Diplomatic Relations, article 22 
( 2 ) of which provides ; 

The receiving or host state is under a spe- 
cial duty to take all the appropriate steps to 
protect the premises of the mission against 
any intrusion or damage and to prevent any 
disturbance of the peace of the mission or 
impairment of its dignity. 

This convention has been ratified by 
more than 35 countries, but not by the 
United States, despite the fact that Pres- 
ident Kennedy submitted it to the Sen- 
ate for is advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion on May 14, 1963. It has been for- 
gotten and unpursued since then. De- 
spite the recent attacks on U.S. embas- 
sies and the importance of this question 
of embassy protection to our people, this 
convention has not been given any con- 
sideration by the Congress. It has not 
been debated in the Senate or even given 
hearings by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

It is high time, Mr. Speaker, for our 
Government to take action on this ques- 
tion. Eto we support this convention or 
not? Unilateral action affecting only 
those countries receiving U.S. foreign aid 
is not enough. We must work with other 
governments to obtain adherence to 
these international standards of be- 
havior regarding embassy protection. 
There are many countries which do not 
receive U.S. foreign aid but from which 
we expect protection for our embassies. 


The U.S.S.R. and many other Eastern 
European countries are good examples. 
Let us go on record by ratification of 
this convention as a nation which favors 
the inviolate protection of all foreign 
embassies and legations from unruly 
mob attack. 

The provision of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1965 is a good step in the 
right direction. Let us recognize it as a 
unilateral beginning toward a multilat- 
eral and international rule of law. 


Repeal of 14(b) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 

OP CALIFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 24, 2965 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
all know, one of the most controversial 
issues this Congress will have to deal 
with is the proposal to repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

California Members are not faced with 
a difficult decision on 14(b), however, 
since the people of our State have spoken 
loud and clear on the subject. In 1958 
a State constitutional amendment to ac- 
tivate 14(b) was a major issue in Cali- 
fornia, promoted by former Senator 
Knowland in his bid for the governor- 
ship. The people rejected the proposal 
by a vote of more than 2 to 1. 

However, despite a clear mandate from 
the California electorate, one still must 
come to grips with the apparent paradox 
of a closed shop in an open society. 

The distinguished news commentator, 
-Edward P. Morgan, presented on his 
May 19 ABC broadcast what to me was 
a telling analysis of this paradox, and 
I am pleased to include it in my com- 
ments for the benefit of my colleagues 
and other readers of the Record. 

Mr. Morgan’s remarks follow ; 

The Idea that a person has to join a labor 
union In order to hold a job has always given 
me a very uncomfortable feeling. It con- 
tains what seems to be a fundamental con- 
tradiction : a compulsory sacrifice of individ- 
ual freedom In order to gain ends that are 
essential to the mass. The very term "closed 
shop” sounds antithetical to the open so- 
ciety, destructive of the freedom of choice 
with the argument that sometimes dictato- 
rial methods are necessary to achieve the op- 
portunities to which all In a democracy are 
enttlled. 

The sad fact Is, however, that we have not 
yet reached the mlllenlum, that the com- 
petitive pressures of life bring out or de- 
velop a certain amount of cussedness In 
human nature, that In the complexities of 
modern industrial society — with all its mate- 
rial bounty — the Individual cannot always 
succsesfully lend lor himself and he has to 
Identify with some group In sell-protection. 
If man were a paragon there would be little 
need for manufacturers’ associations or labor 
unions or, lor that matter, police depart- 
ments. Given the reality that man Is still 
some reach below the angels, the trick Is to 
try to strike some kind of equitable balance 
between the pressures generated by compet- 
ing groups of society. The 18th century 
British political philosopher, Jeremy Ben- 
tham, reasoned that the most virtuous social 
objective was the “greatest good for the 
greatest number.” Bentham once wrote. 


rather flamboyantly, ' "the sacred truth that 
the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber is the foundation of morals and legisla- 
tion.” 

Herein. In large part at least, lies the justi- 
fication for workers to band together to bar- 
gain for wages and working conditions with 
employers who otherwise — ^to put It mildly 
in the harsh light of the history of human 
exploitation — might not have a conscience 
lively enough to volunteer a fairer distribu- 
tion of the wealth. 

This, then. Is a rather ragged thumbnail 
background to what may become the most 
rambunctuoUE political struggle of the year- 
over section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which President Johnson In his labor mes- 
sage yesterday gently asked Congress to re- 
peal. Although the Federal law recognizes 
the right of employers and unions to reach 
agreements requiring all workers to be union 
members, section 14(b) provides a curiously 
inconsistent loophole which allows individ- 
ual States to ban such agreements. 

Nineteen' States now have these bans on 
the books. There were 20 but Indiana re- 
cently repealed its so-called right- to-work 
law. The slogan “right tp work" is a monu- 
mental misnomer, though whoever thought 
It up gave the opponents of organized labor 
a multlmilllon dollar propaganda line which 
at once Implicitly glorified the proud Ameri- 
can legend of rugged Individualism and de- 
picted unions, not ruthless employers, as evil 
conspirators robbing the worker of his rights 
in their reach lor power. The hard fact Is 
that none of this legislation guarantees any- 
body the right work. Such laws, plainly and 
simply, are Instruments to weaken unions or 
prevent their growth. This Is not to say that 
some unions have not had too much power 
or have not misused It. But the further fact 
Is that too often right-to-work laws are a 
cover lor continued exploitation of cheap 

The National Labor Relations Board has a 
wealth of fresh testimony of the system- 
atic intimidation of mlllhands hi the Caro- 
llnas responding to efforts of the Textile 
Workers Union to organize them. Repre- 
sentatives of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers who tried to distribute 
handbills to employees of an electric light- 
ing equipment plant in Magee, Miss., were 
threatened by mobs, villified by local news- 
papers, and finally run out of town with 
the cooperation of police — who provided no 
other protection but an escort for their exit. 
Even so, the IBEW only lost a plant election 
by 15 votes. All three of these States where 
substandard wages are prevalent have right- 
to-work laws to help attract new Industry. 

These examples are only two of a legion of 
similar Instances. Still this whole boodle of 
evidence is not enough, alone, to justify re- 
peal of 14(b). The labor movement’s most 
valid argument for a change In Taft-Hartley 
is increased union responsibility. Is a union 
totally committed to the welfare of its work- 
ers or Is Its leadership preoccupied in power 
plays? The recently revealed voting scan- 
dals which dislodged James Carey from the 
presidency of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers and the irregularities in 
the Steelworkers Union elections are unfor- 
tunate proof that organized labor Is plagued 
with human weaknesses, too. Similar proof 
is the Intolerable lootdragging by locals of 
many unions on ending practices of racial 
discrimination. 

There Is no doubt that a certain sacrifice 
of an Individual worker’s freedom is In- 
volved in a union or a closed-shop contract. 
This sacrifice is justified if the greater good 
for the greater number is achieved. This is 
the very essence of free trade unionism and 
if American labor, with some hmnlllty, dem- 
onstrably repledges Itself to this goal it can 
and will and should win the argument for 
repeal of 14(b). 

This Is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from Washington. 
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Brig. Gen. Ellas Wesslu Y Wessin, the United 
States tried to dump the military man who 
has been, and who Is, the symbol of anti- 
communist resistance. 

MOVE LAUNCHED TO DUMP HIM 

Because Bosch and his Communist allies 
began to smear Brig. Gen. Antonio Imbert- 
Barrera, president of the government of na- 
tional reconstruction — whose formation we 
encouraged— the United States launched 
moves to dump him. 

The United States tried to replace Imbert 
with an aU-elvlllan Junta handpicked by 
Bosch. As Wessin said the previous week, 
the United States was about to hand victory 
here and throughout Latin America to the 
Communists on a golden platter. 

As one bewildered Latin American Am- 
bassador (whose country has been on our 
side) said to me: “I cannot understand the 
thinking of the , policymakers in the State 
Department and much less In the White 
House, which has beerr most active in this 
latest maneuver, in trying to dump Imbert. 
What does the United States expect to gain 
from that?" 

The Ambassador, who said he has been 
reporting since 1962 to his government about 
Bosch's anti-Americanism, and his alliance 
with the Communists, Issued a warning. He 
said that If the White House and the Stete 
Department fall to untie the hands of the 
Imbert Government, American troops will 
have to finish the fight against the Commu- 
nists. 

Lt. Gen. Bruce Palmer, Jr., commander of 
American land fprces here, said earlier that 
part of his mission was to prevent a Com- 
munist takeover and esmblishment of a 
government Inimical to the Interestis of the 
United States. 

' COULD rrOT HAVE DONE MOXE TO RILE REGIME 

The team sent here by the White House by 
President Johnson could not have done more 
to antagonize the pro-American, antl-Com- 
munist Imbert regime. 

The loyal Dominican navy and air force, 
whose support was needed by the antl-Com- 
munlst infantry, were prevented by the 
United States from taking action because of 
a cease fire that had long ago become a cease- 
less fire. 

Because one pilot may have goofed and his 
machlnegun shell fall onto U.S. positions 
from which 6,000 troops fired back at him 
and shot him down, an entire air force was 
penalized by the U.S. Government. The 
Inibert Government was deprived of two- 
thirds of its firepower by order of the United 
States. 

[Prom the Washington (D.C.) Dally News, 
May 25, 1966] 

United States PcouNDERis Into Strange 
' Kettle of P*esh 
( By Hal Hendrix ) 

Santo Domingo, May 25.— Washington’s 
mishandling of the Dominican fiasco seems 
likely to go down in history as second only 
to the floundering which permtlted Cuba to 
fall under Communist control. 

While the Johnson administration Is send- 
ing high-powered talent here. It appears to 
be moving toward only a temporary solution 
at best. 

The administration also seems to have dis- 
carded most of its collection of civilian and 
military Intelligence data to satisfy pollticans 
at home. 

In attempting to pressure a political solu- 
tion to the month-old conflict the validity 
of Washington’s original assessment of the 
situation has become much obscured. 

More than 21,000 marines and paratroopers 
were landed . here. Their mission, as an- 
nounced by President Johnson, was to pro- 
tect American lives and property, and prevent 
the Dominican Republic from being taken 
over by the Communists. 

That mission has not changed. 


But diidomats and politicians now contend 
that the -rebel movement they earlier said 
was dominated by Communist and other 
leftist extiremlstB is not controlled by these 
elements. 

On the scene. It has become obvious the 
switch in the Washington line was made to 
Justify negotiations with questionable per- 
sonalities 1 within the rebel movement and 
others clcse to it. 

2 cornered 

With combat between rebel forces and 
troops lo'^I to the U.S. -created Junta now 
blocked I y existence of the American-con- 
trolled coTidor. the rebel faction is cornered 
in a. small downtown area. 

Reports that the rebels enjoy widespread 
popular support throughout the island sim- 
ply are not true. 

The Uilted States is obviously catering 
now to tie rebel leaders who boasted about 
distributlig weapons to thousands of civil- 
ians, Inc .udlng known Communlts, pro- 
Castroltes and ordinary hoodlums, at the 
outbreak Ilf the rebellion. 

This “a: ms for the people" action has re- 
sulted in the deaths of hundreds of Do- 
minicans md the 'wounding of thosuands of 
others. U has also led to the killing of 
19 U.S. sei vlcemen and the wounding of 115 
more by gunfire from within the rebel zone. 

These "constitutionalists” have been 
charged with more than 1,000 cease-fire vio- 
lations— p .-ovocatlve shootings into the 
American-occupied area. 

Official sources say Washington has intelli- 
gence reports detailing the extent of Com- 
munist an J Castrolte penetration of the rebel 
movement ■ 

McGeorje Bundy, President Johnson’s top 
troubleshooter here now, says he does not 
believe Communists now dominate the move- 
ment. headed by Col. Francisco Caamano 
Deno. ■ ‘ ■ ' 

_ IN BACKGROUND 

In fact, Dominican Communists are con- 
tent to remain in the background at the 
moment. Well-known Dominican Reds and 
militant members of the pro-Castro June 14 
movement avoid rebel press conferences and 
generally stay out of sight of newsmen. 

But the Jtme 14 Movement has infiltrated 
deeply intci^the rebel group and its parent 
Dominican Revolutionary Party (PRD). It 
is in full operation inside the rebel zone, 
with a new-, headquarters. It was outlawed 
before the ihbelllon began. 

As a supjurter of Colonel Caamano’s "con- 
stitutionalist” government, the June 14 
movement said in the May 15 issue of its 
newspaper [hat "the only path to consolidate 
a democrat .p solution is to spread the armed 
struggle through the country,” 

The. newspaper, parroting the movement’s 
alliance wl di Castro’s Cuba, said the “Do- 
minican iirperlallsts and reactionaries only 
have the sifpport of the Yankee Invaders.” 

The rebe:s and their allies have made it 
known theji;would welcome a settlement un- 
der which Antonio Guzman, Minister of Agri- 
culture uncer the Juan Bosch government, 
would beco:he president of a coalition pro- 
posed by tin United States last week. 

Senor BoECh is reported to have suggested ' 
Senor Guziran in meetings with U.S, officials 
inSan'Juar,[ ^ 

A big question among traditionally anti- 
communist _and pro-American Dominicans 
now Is why ilie United States attempts to ram 
Senor Guzriah Into the provisional Presi- 
dency wher,, it was obvious In advance he 
would be unacceptable to the anti -Bosch and 
anti-Commioilst elements, but pleasing to 
the rebels. 

American manipulators argue that Senior 
Bosch won the Presidency with about 60 per- 
cent of the 'pte in 1962. But they don’t dis- 
cuss how much of this vote was actually 
against his opponents. At least 40 percent 
of the voteru still are strongly anti-Bosch. 


There is doubt here that Mr. Bundy and 
others Involved In settlement negotiations 
are fully aware of the backgrounds of some of 
the constitutionalists and PRD figures they 
are dealing with. 

Washington officials, including Mr. Bundy, 
contend they are distressed by the lack of 
capable politicians on the Dominican scene. 

There are such capable Dominicans as Dr. 
Eduardo Read Rarreras, former Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court and now Ambassador 
to Rome, and former President Kmlllo de Los 
Santos. Both have unsullied reputations 
and are not vulnerable to attack from either 
side. 

It is also puzzling to many observers why 
the United States is using such emissaries 
as Dr. Jaime Benitez, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, who is well known 
in this area for his anti-Americanism He 
is here now at Rir. Bundy’s request. 

Disturbing too Is the manner in which 
U.S. diplomats persuaded Gen, Antonio Im- 
bert Barrera and his four associates in the 
Junta to accept the temporary government 
role, and then attempted to dump them — in 
an apparent concession to the rebels and the 
PRD leaders in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Speaker, the above reports on the 
Dominican situation will, I am for sure 
arouse the interest of at least a few 
Members. 


Foreign Aid and Protection of U.S. 
Embassies Abroad 


SPEECH 

OP 

MON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaj/, Map 24, 1965 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, last 
December 9 I informed President John- 
son of my grave concern with the unwar- 
ranted attacks by unruly mobs upon U.S. 
Embassies and legations abroad. 

I asked the President, as a first step, 
“to articulate now on behalf of the Amer- 
ican people our Nation’s extreme disgust 
and displeasure with such praistices, and 
also our view that each na-tioh is respon- 
sible for controlling and curbing such 
outbursts which result in violence and 
destruction against the property of for- 
eign embassies.” 

On February 10, 1965, the President 
finally did speak out on this matter. The 
White House statement was provoked by 
a 1-hour attack on the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow by 2,000 unruly demonstrators. 

This statement had a good effect. Re- 
cent demonstrations in front of the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow by contirast have 
been well controlled by Moscow police. 
There has not been further destruction 
or desecration of U.S. property in that 
city. 

As we consider this week the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1965, I am indeed 
pleased to find that the bill contains re- 
quirements for U.S. Embassy protection. 

' Embassy protection would now be es- 
tablished in the law as a precondition 
for the continuation of foreign aid. I 
strongly favor inclusion of such a pro- 
vision. 

It is time, Mr. Speaker, that we stopped 
our humanitarian assistance to nations 
whose only response has been a slap in 
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